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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ECONOMICS 
AND  POLITICS. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ECONOMICS  AND 
POLITICS.' 


In  some  respects  economic  science  is  now  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  At  no  previous  period  has 
popular  interest  in  the  subject  been  so  widespread.  Our 
college  cla.'ss  rooms  are  thronged  with  its  students. 
Teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  are  striving  to  find  a 
place  for  it  in  their  curricula.  For  public  lecturers  in 
this  domain  the  demand  far  outruns  the  supply.  Editors 
of  all  our  leading  journals  seek  for  writers  educated  in 
political  economy.  Large  busine^  corporations  demand 
expert  statisticians  for  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  most 
difficult  problems.  In  education,  in  journalism,  or  in 
finance,  the  trained  economist  today  finds  a  great  and 
growing  demand  for  his  services. 

But  in  one  vital  respect  the  conditions  are  far  less 
satisfactory.  The  influence  of  our  economists  on  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislation  is  not  only  less  than  it  should 
be  today,  but  less  than  it  many  times  has  been  in  the 
past.  Our  practical  politicians — “and  by  practical 
politics  we  do  not  mean  foul  politics” — have  au  ill-con¬ 
cealed  contempt  for  a  class  of  men  whom  they  regard  as 
theorists  and  visionaries.  In  individual  cases,  they 
sometimes  ask  the  advice  of  economists,  and — more 
rarely — take  it ;  but  they  are  far  from  having  the  habit 
of  asking  or  taking  such  advice  as  an  incident  to  the 
working  of  government  machinery.  The  application  of 
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civil  service  examinations  as  a  means  of  filling  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  has  not  mended  matters  in  this  respect. 
Rather  has  it  emphasized  the  lack  of  influence  of  eco¬ 
nomic  .science  on  governmental  practice  ;  for  it  has  filled 
our  public  service  with  men  technically  trained  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  one  which  we 
represent.  I  am  not  indeed  unmindful  of  the  valuable 
work  which  has  been  done  aud  is  being  done  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  as.sociation  on  problems  of  currency  and 
taxation,  on  price  statistics,  on  railroad  statistics,  and 
other  subjects  of  public  moment.  The  papers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  .session  of  tomorrow  morning, — to  take 
only  what  is  most  immediately  before  u.s — ^show  what 
our  ecouomi.sts  are  ready  aud  able  to  do  iii  these  matters. 
But  the  very  excellence  of  their  work  only  emphasizes 
the  contrast  between  tlie  subordinate  po.sition  and  pre¬ 
carious  influence  which  is  today  accorded  them,  and  the 
commanding  places  attained  by  economists  of  the  earlier 
generation.  Where  can  we  find  among  our  younger 
men  tliose  who  are  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of 
Walker  and  Wells,  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  and 
Horace  W’hite?  One  of  these  economists  was  given 
scope  for  his  powers  as  superintendent  of  the  census ; 
another,  as  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  The  record  of 
their  work  has  pa.s.sed  into  history ;  it  is  a  history  of 
scientific  .study  and  practical  influence  combined  which 
reads  almost  like  romance  when  contrasted  with  .some  of 
the  administrative  methcKls  of  the  pre.sent  day.  The 
third  of  the.se  men,  as  a  Ma.ssachusetts  public  official, 
created  a  system  of  railroad  regulation  which,  whatever 
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its  deficiencies,  has  nevertheless  left  its  impress  on  the 
law  of  a  whole  continent ;  the  fotirth  has  proved  him¬ 
self  the  mi8;htiest  champion  of  the  cause  of  sound  public 
finance  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the  journal  which 
he  edits  second  to  none  in  the  world  as  a  power  for  in¬ 
fluencing  public  opinion  and  public  action.  Where 
shall  we  look  for  their  successors?  We  are  teaching 
more  about  the  theory  of  utility  than  did  our  fathers ; 
but  are  we  doing  so  much  for  the  realization  of  that 
theory  in  the  organized  life  of  the  nation? 

If  we  fail  in  our  influence  upon  public  life  we  fail  in 
what  is  the  most  important  application  of  our  studies, 
and  in  what  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  their 
fundamental  reason  for  existence.  Even  if  such  failure 
be  only  temporary,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  furnishes  never- 
thele.ss  a  most  serious  matter  for  consideration.  Let  us 
strive  tonight,  if  we  may,  to  get  some  light  on  this 
phase  of  economic  history.  Let  us  see  why  economics 
and  politics  have  grown  apart  in  the  immediate  past, 
and  consider  whether  there  is  any  hope  for  their  reunion 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Our  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
First  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  history  of 
economics,  and  note  the  changed  conceptions  of  eco¬ 
nomic  study  which  have  successively  developed.  Then 
we  must  do  the  .same  thing  with  politics,  and  note  the 
changes  both  in  its  underlying  ideas  and  in  the  method 
of  applying  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conception  of 
economics  has  fluctuated  widely  from  age  to  age,  and  that 
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the  sphere  of  economic  study  has  altered  correspond¬ 
ingly.  Going  back  in  the  history  of  this  science,  as  we 
must  in  so  many  others,  to  Aristotle,  we  find  that  in  his 
mind  the  relations  between  economics  and  politics  were 
simple.  Economics  meant  to  him  the  art  of  ordering 
the  affairs  of  a  household,  politics  the  art  of  ordering 
the  affairs  of  a  state.  Each  had  its  own  clearly  defined 
field  of  enquiry.  The  two  subjects  had  indeed  points  of 
similarity  ;  a  man  who  was  familiar  with  the  one,  was 
better  prepared  thereby  to  deal  with  the  other ;  but 
fundamentally  their  spheres  were  as  distinct  as  those  of 
geography  and  astronomy.  As  a  part  atid  a  stibordinate 
part  of  the  .science  of  economics,  Aristotle  was  forced  to 
notice  the  more  unworthy  science  or  rather  art  of 
chreinatistic.s — the  science  or  art  of  making  money.  It 
is  notorious  that  Aristotle  looked  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  disapproval.  His  idea  of  busine.ss  was  like 
that  of  Mr.  Caleb  Garth  in  Middlemarch,  to  whom  it 
“  never  meant  money  transactions,  but  the  .skilful 
application  of  labor.”  Hut  in  the  minds  of  Aristotle’s 
succe.s.sor.s  the  subject  of  money  and  money-making 
assumed  constantly  increasing  importance  in  the  study 
of  private  economy.  This  was  in  fact  an  almost  nece.s- 
sary  consequence  of  substituting  the  labor  of  freemen 
for  the  labor  of  slaves.  If  the  hon.seholder  was  able  to 
obtain  labor  by  physical  compulsion  he  could  despise 
money  and  all  things  connected  therewith  ;  but  if  he 
had  to  buy  his  labor,  he  was  forced  to  pay  attention  to 
the  means  of  buying  it.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  no  more 
love  for  money  getting  than  had  Aristotle ;  but  the 
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social  condidioiis  of  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  to  take  more  account  of  money  get¬ 
ting  than  did  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  It  was  also  gradually  seen  that  money  economy 
formed  a  better  means  of  public  .service  than  the  older 
system  of  slave  labor.  Interest,  at  first  unreasonably 
condemned  by  economic  moralists,  was  afterwards  toler¬ 
ated  and  ultimately  defended.  In  the  middle  of  the 
.seventeenth  century  the  term  economy  had  come  to  be 
a.ssociated  almost  exclusively  with  the  work  of  money 
getting.  More  than  thi.s,  the  principles  of  chrematis- 
tics,  or  of  economy  in  its  modern  .sen.se,  were  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  -gave  rise  to  the  study 
of  political  economy,  in  which  ideas  derived  from  the 
study  of  private  bn.sine.ss  were  transferred  to  the  work 
of  the  statc.sman.  The  cameralists  applied  the  methods 
of  domestic  economy  to  matters  of  public  finance — the 
conduct  of  the  bnsine.ss  affairs  of  the  government.  The 
mercantilists  went  yet  farther,  and  tried  to  apply  these 
same  methods  to  the  international  if  not  to  the  domestic 
cominerce  of  the  whole  people.  In  other  words,  they 
proclaimed  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  assist  his 
people  as  well  as  his  government  in  making  money. 
At  the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  century  political  economy 
wa.s  nnivensally  understood  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  money  getting  to  the  conduct  of  national 
affairs ;  and  with  thi.s  practice  in  view,  it  was  a.ssidn- 
oiKsly  .studied  by  financiers  and  by  statesmen. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  wit- 
ne.s.sed  a  reaction.  It  began  with  the  French  physio- 
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crats,  who  protested  ajj^aitist  tlie  aims  of  the  mercantil¬ 
ists ;  combating  the  idea  that  national  wealth  could  best 
be  subserved  by  national  money  making;  contending 
that  the  fowl  of  the  people  rather  than  the  gold  or  silver 
in  circulation  measured  the  national  prosperity.  It  was 
carried  still  further  by  their  b'nglish  successors,  who 
criticised  the  means  adopted  by  the  mercantilists  no  less 
than  their  aims ;  showing  how  individual  freedom  con¬ 
duced  to  the  development  of  public  wealth,  in  many’ 
cases  at  any  rate,  far  more  surely  than  legislative  acti¬ 
vity.  !icw  conception  of  political  economy  thus 
arose,  with  broader  aims  and  broader  foundations  than 
the  old.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  an  audience  like 
this  how  great  was  the  gain,  both  in  scientific  truth  and 
in  practical  utility.  It  is  perhaps  more  necessary  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  which  attended  the 
change. 

Ill  the  first  place,  there  was  often  a  loss  of  concrete¬ 
ness.  The  older  jxdilical  economy  expressed  its  results 
in  yiounds,  shillings  and  pence.  They  might  be  true  or 
they  might  be  false,  but  they  were  at  any  rate  in  a  form 
where  they  were  capable  of  measurement  and  verifica¬ 
tion.  Not  without  gowl  cause  did  the  mercantilists 
claim  for  their  reasonings  the  title  of  political  arith¬ 
metic.  We  may  apply  to  them  the  words,  at  once 
appreciative  and  critical,  which  Hagehot  applied  to 
(leorge  Cornewall  Lewis:  “Of  course  he  was  not  uni¬ 
formly  right — there  were  some  kinds  of  facts  which  he 
was  by  mental  constitution  not  able  wholly  to  appreciate, 
— but  his  view  of  every  subject,  though  it  might  not  be 
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adequate,  was  always  litcid.  His  mind  was  like  a 
registering^  machine  with  a  patent  index  :  it  took  in  all 
the  data,  specified,  ennmeratcd  them,  and  then  indicated 
with  nnmistakable  precision  what  their  sum  total  of 
effect  precisely  was.  The  index  might  be  wrong:  but 
nobody  conld  ever  mistake  for  a  moment  what  it  meant 
and  where  it  was.”  In  this  respect  later  |H)litical  eco¬ 
nomists  arc  at  a  di.sadvantage.  The  new  ])olitical 
economy  has  substituted  a  vaguer  conception  of  wealth 
for  the  more  concrete  one,  and  many  of  its  propositions 
have  suffered  a  corresponding  loss  of  clearness  and  j)re- 
cision.  The  mercantile  school  of  economists  had  meas¬ 
ured  wealth  in  terms  of  money.  The  first  generation  of 
their  critics  mca.snred  it  in  terms  of  food  ;  the  .second 
and  third  generation  measured  it  as  ‘‘  comnuKlities  ” ; 
our  own  generation  measures  it  in  terms  of  utility.  Hut 
food  is  a  less  definite  and  tangible  mca.sure  than  money  ; 
commodities  arc  a  less  definite  and  tangible  measure 
than  food  ;  and  utility  is  jx^rhaps  the  least  definite  and 
tangible  measure  of  all.  People  knew  exactly  how  the 
propositions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mun  apjdied  to  any  concrete 
case;  they  knew  approximately  how  tho.se  of  Turgot 
applied ;  they  can  make  a  fair  guess  how  tho.se  of 
Ricardo  or  Mill  apjdy ;  but  of  the  application  of  tho.se 
of  Sax  or  Monger  they  can  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture. 

And  in  the  second  place,  with  this  lo.ss  of  concreteness 
of  conception  came  a  loss  of  definiteue.ss  of  aim — the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  substituting  the  principles  of 
a  science  for  the  practice  of  an  art.  This  change  was 
hardly  noticed  in  the  first  generation,  when  Turgot  and 
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Smith  and  their  followers  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
sweeping  away  old  restrictions ;  but  wdien  it  came  to  the 
point  of  building  up  rather  than  of  pulling  down  the 
loss  was  felt  very  strongly.  The  old  political  economy 
very  often  gave  wrong  advice,  but  at  the  very  worst  it 
was  explicit  and  consistent  advice.  The  new  political 
economy,  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  error,  falls  into  vague- 
ne.ss  of  advice,  and  into  apparent  if  not  real  incon¬ 
sistency.  For  a  presumptuous  claim  of  knowledge  it 
substitutes  either  controversies  or  confessions  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  Fools  proverbially  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread ;  but  this  difference  of  political  methotl  has  at 
times  the  di.sadvantage  of  le.s.sening  the  practical  influ¬ 
ence  of  angels  upon  the  affairs  of  this  world.  As  the 
art  of  political  economy  gave  place  to  the  science  of 
economics  it  was  placed  at  an  inevitable  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  those  who  .sought  for  the  easily  mastered 
rules  of  an  art  which  profe.ssed  to  teach  them  what  they 
could  do,  rather  than  the  general  principles  of  a  science 
which  too  often  indicated  only  what  they  could  not  do. 

This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  political  economists.  It 
was  their  fault,  however,  that,  when  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  practical  influence  became  harder,  they  did  not 
always  make  increa.sed  efforts  to  render  their  points 
clear  to  the  statesman,  but  oftentimes  took  refuge  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  schools,  and  there  bnilt  up  theories  of 
society  more  interesting  ajid  profitable  to  the  scienti.st 
than  to  the  politician.  The  number  of  students  who 
sought  their  lectures  increased  this  temptation.  Instead 
of  making  it  a  science  for  statesmen  they  were  led  to 
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make  it  a  science  for  schoolmen,  with  all  that  complex 
terminology  which  Giddings  so  aptly  calls  its  jargon. 
In  many  cases  this  process  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
economics  a  subordinate  department  of  psychology 
rather  than  of  politics ;  a  theory  of  motives  starting 
from  assumptions  that  are  never  realized  completely, 
and  ending  in  propositions  that  can  never  be  verified  at 
all.  I  am  far  from  wisbing  to  cast  ridicule  on  meta¬ 
physical  methods  of  political  economy.  Conrnot  and 
Jevons  and  the  Austrian  school  have  taught  ns  a  great 
many  things  that  we  did  not  know  before.  They  have 
substituted  good  underlying  metaphysics  for  bad  under¬ 
lying  metaphysics.  But  the  very  excellence  of  this 
foundation  has  tended  to  divert  attention  from  the  super¬ 
structure,  which,  after  all,  is  the  thing  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  in  practical  life.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
seriously  that  the  excessive  use  of  psychological  terms 
and  conceptions,  to  the  neglect  of  purely  commercial 
ones,  has  been  the  most  potent  cause  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  economists  among  statesmen  and  men  of  the 
world. 

Meantime  theories  of  government  and  governments 
themselves  were  in  the  midst  of  a  proce.ss  of  evolution 
which  tended  to  carry  them  somewhat  away  from  the 
influence  of  economic  theory,  even  if  that  theory  had  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  The  judiciary,  the  legislature  and 
the  administration  were  subject  each  of  them  to  separate 
influences  which  made  them  less  ready  to  rely  on  the 
political  economist  for  advice  and  guidance. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  judiciary,  at  any  rate. 
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would  never  have  become  independent  of  economic  con¬ 
siderations  ;  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  law  has  had 
and  still  has  a  close  affiliation  with  the  scientific  study 
of  political  economy.  This  affiliation  between  econo¬ 
mics  and  jurisprudence  is  manifest  alike  in  their  data, 
in  their  methods,  and  their  conclusions.  The  funda¬ 
mental  datum  of  modern  economics  is  property  right. 
This  is  also  the  datum  and  starting  point  of  a  large  part 
of  our  legal  reasoniug.  The  method  of  the  economist 
is  a  combination  of  the  historical  and  the  deductive. 
He  studies  the  precedent  by  which  property  right  has 
been  established  on  the  one  hand,  and  deduces  the  con¬ 
sequences  arising  from  such  property  rights  ou  the 
other  hand.  This  combination  is  also  characteristic  of 
the  methods  of  the  judiciary ;  the  chief  difference 
between  economists  and  courts  being  that  the  economist 
considers  how  the  individual  judgment  will  act  under 
the  given  conditions,  while  the  court  considers  how  the 
public  judgment  will  act.  But  this  difference  of  stand¬ 
point  ought  not  to  lead  to  "conflicting  or  even  to  inhar¬ 
monious  conclusions ;  for  the  economist  shows  over  and 
over  again  how  freedom  of  individual  judgment  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  ends  results  in  collective  gocxl,  and  the 
judiciary  .shows  with  equal  force  how  the  free  activity 
of  public  judgment,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  ends,  leads  to 
the  highest  measure  of  individual  good.  Finally,  the 
characteristic  conclusions  and  precepts  of  the  modern 
political  economists  are  summed  up  in  the  two  words 
“  free  competition  ”  ;  and  this  is  no  less  characteristi¬ 
cally  the  conclusion  and  precept  of  our  law  courts.  In 
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relying  on  competition  to  liberalize  commercial  practice, 
economists  and  lawyers  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  shar¬ 
ing  in  tolerably  equal  measure  the  glory  of  habitual 
success  in  its  application  and  the  odium  of  occasional 
error  in  its  misapplication. 

But  economics  and  law  have  to  some  degree  parted 
company ;  not  so  much  in  hostility  as  in  indifference, 
not  so  much  in  denying  one  another’s  conclusions  as  in 
ignoring  them.  In  the  earlier  times  economists  and 
jurists  were  both  concerned  to  harmonize  their  conclu¬ 
sions  with  tho.se  of  political  ethics,  and  each  science  was 
thus  brought  into  vital  connection  with  the  other.  But 
just  as  economics  gradually  a.ssumed  the  character  of  a 
science  or  discipline  by  itself,  based  upon  the  action  of 
each  individual  in  deciding  what  was  for  his  own  utility 
— and  making  this  exercise  of  individual  judgment  an 
absolute  fact  if  not  an  absolute  right ; — so  jurisprudence 
at  almost  the  same  time,  became  an  equally  absolute 
science,  ba.sed  upon  the  actions  of  a  public  will,  the 
judgments  of  a  sovereign  who  allowed  no  control  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  his  own  pleasure  deigned  to  impose. 
This  doctrine  of  sovereignty  as  a  basis  of  jurisprudence 
has  a  history  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the  doctrine  of 
utility  as  a  basis  of  economics.  Until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  authority  of  the  law  was  based 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  social  compact.  People 
obeyed  the  government  because  the  government  ren¬ 
dered  certain  services  to  the  people.  That  such  a  com¬ 
pact  or  contract  ever  existed  historically  the  leading 
exponents  of  the  theory  did  not  believe  or  even  pretend 
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to  believe.  Rousseau  himself  explicitly  says  that  it 
makes  no  difference  with  his  social  contract  theory, 
whether  it  had  any  historical  basis  or  not.  It  was  an 
assumption  used  to  give  vitality  and  concreteness  to  the 
conceptions  of  that  natural  justice  to  which  eighteenth 
century  writers  held  that  law  must  conform.  Hobbes 
and  Locke  and  Blackstoiie  and  Rousseau,  with  all  their 
wide  divergences  of  opinion  on  individual  points,  were 
united  in  holding  to  this  theory  of  a  compact.  Hobbes 
might  use  it  to  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  Locke  to 
prove  that  same  right ;  Blackstone  might  use  it  as  a 
conservative  force,  Rousseau  as  a  destructive  one.  But 
absolutist  and  revolutionist,  conservative  and  radical, 
all  had  before  them  the  conception  of  a  higher  law  of 
political  ethics,  limiting  the  action  of  the  courts,  just  as 
the  economists  of  the  same  period  held  to  a  similar  con¬ 
ception  limiting  the  economic  action  of  the  individual. 
It  was  reserved  for  Bentham  to  deal  the  death  blow  to 
this  theory ;  to  show  not  only  that  the  social  compact 
had  no  foundation  in  history — which  was  an  easy 
enough  task,  because  nobody  really  thought  it  had — but 
also  no  foundation  in  logic  ;  to  insist  that  so-called 
natural  law  was  no  law  at  all ;  that  law  was  what  the 
courts  said,  just  because  the  courts  chose  to  say  it  and 
for  no  other  reason  whatever.  When  a  certain  court  ob¬ 
jected  to  Daniel  Webster’s  logic,  “  this  is  not  law  ”  ;  “  it 
was  law  until  your  honor  spoke,”  was  the  historic  reply. 

Of  the  practical  gain  in  clearness  of  legal  decisions 
resulting  from  the  acceptance  of  the  theories  of  Bentham 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  but  it  was  a  gain  which  has 
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been  purchased  at  a  very  serious  cost.  The  courts  have 
been  estopped  from  talking  no  small  amount  of  non¬ 
sense  ;  but  they  have  also  lost  no  small  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  influence  which  they  had  under  the  old  system. 
For  Bentham  may  be  said  to  have  overthrown  a  theory 
which  was  historically  false  and  prophetically  true,  and 
substituted  one  which  was  historically  true  and  prophetic¬ 
ally  fal.se,  as  a  matter  of  history.  Things  have  been  law, 
not  becaiise  they  were  just  or  even  logical,  but  because  the 
courts  enunciated  them.  But  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
this  state  of  things  will  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
courts  are  respected  by  the  public  as  being  at  once  just 
and  logical.  It  is  safe  as  well  as  convenient  for  the 
lawyer  to  a.ssume  that  whatever  the  courts  command 
will  be  law ;  but  only  because  the  courts  show  them¬ 
selves  clearer  sighted  than  the  body  of  the  nation.  The 
authority  of  the  English  courts,  while  nominally  derived 
from  the  crown,  has  been  practically  derived  from  their 
own  good  sen.se  and  progressiveness.  A  theory  which 
leads  them  to  rely  more  on  precedent  and  less  on  good 
sense  and  progressiveness,  while  it  may  prevent  the 
more  commonplace  judges  from  making  an  exhibition 
of  themselves,  nevertheless  offers  a  serious  bar  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  legal  authority  to  meet  new  circumstances 
and  new  emergencies ;  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility 
that  it  may  at  times  menace  the  general  respect  for  the 
judiciary  and  general  authority  of  the  law  as  a  whole. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  have  made  themselves  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  help  of  the  economists,  by  withdrawing 
from  the  consideration  of  those  distinctively  modern 
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problems  where  precedent  fnriiishes  no  clear  j^nide  for 
action.  In  inakiii};  the  corpus  juris  clearer  and  more 
consistent  with  itself,  it  would  seem  to  a  layman  as  if 
the  courts  have  sometimes  fallen  short  of  meetinj^;  the 
needs  of  growing  industrial  commnnities.  Contrast  the 
rapid  progress  of  linglish  law  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  in  all  economic  matters,  where  judges  were 
among  the  most  etdightened  of  reformers,  with  its  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  development  in  the  face  of  modern  c*»ndi- 
tions.  Take  the  matter  of  taxation.  Have  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  adapted  themselves  to  facts?  No.  They  arc 
based  on  assumptions  as  to  the  jjossihility  of  assessment 
of  personal  i)roperty  which  may  Ijave  been  approxi¬ 
mately  true  in  the  eigliteenth  century  but  are  totally 
false  in  the  nineteenth.  The  courts,  while  protesting 
against  nnecpial  taxation,  nevertheless  refuse  to  look  at 
the  chief  practical  source  of  inecpiality,  that  .source  not 
having  been  a  thing  of  great  importance  a  Imndred 
years  ago.  Or  take  the  matter  of  transportation,  h'or 
a  generation  and  more  our  courts  insisted  on  a])plying 
to  the  railroad  the  precedents  derived  from  the  highway. 
It  is  not  .so  very  many  years  since  they  refused  to  enter 
njM)!!  the  most  important  of  all  railroad  rate  evils,  the 
evil  of  discrimination — .saying  explicitly  that  if  one 
man’s  rate  was  reasonable  in  itself  it  was  irrelevant  to 
entptirc  whether  another  man  was  charged  a  lower  rate. 
Such  instances  of  lack  of  attention  to  modern  facts 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  the.se  are  enough 
to  show  how  the  legal  theory  of  .sovereignty  of  the  court 
has  had  the  .same  effect  as  the  economic  theory  of 
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sovereignty  of  the  individnal  in  separating  from  one 
another  and  from  the  needs  of  practical  politics  two 
sciences  whose  best  work  has  been  done  hand  in  hand 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  most  seditions  application 
to  those  needs. 

The  results  of  this  separation  have  been  .so  .serious 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  reintrodnee  a  connection 
by  means  of  “commissions”  of  various  forms  ;  railroad 
commissions,  tax  commi.ssions,  labor  commission.s,  and 
an  indefinite  nnmhcr  of  others.  Such  IkkUcs,  it  is 
thought,  will,  like  the  courts,  represent  public  opinion  ; 
hnt  unlike  the  courts  they  will  he  |)ossesscd  of  technical 
knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  and  not  merely  backward  at  the  past.  On 
the  work  of  these  commissions  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
need  of  jiassing  judgment  «)r  balancing  their  gocnl  and 
their  evil.  vSnllice  it  to  say  that  they  have  too  often 
proved  a  wholly  extraneous  element  in  the  development 
of  the  law  ;  and  that  in  assuming  (piasi-jndicial  func¬ 
tions  they  have  antagonized  the  courts  instead  of  helj)- 
ing  them.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  the 
attempt  to  supplement  courts  by  commissions,  involving 
as  it  does  a  separation  of  the  progressive  from  the  con¬ 
servative,  of  the  technically  instructed  from  the  legally 
instructed,  is  (piestionablc  in  principle  and  likely  to 
prcHlnee  conllicts  in  practice.  As  a  matter  of  political 
experience,  1  think  it  is  .safe  to  say  that  technically 
trained  commissions  have  proved  themselves  more  valu¬ 
able  as  assistants  to  the  legislature  or  theadmini.stration 
than  as  supplements  to  the  activity  of  the  courts. 
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But  why  did  not  this  conservatism  of  the  courts  give 
the  economists  all  the  greater  opportunity  to  influence 
the  legislature,  either  directly  or  through  legislative 
commissions?  If  the  courts  became  the  exponents  of 
precedent,  why  could  not  Parliaments,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  just  such  commissions  as  have  been  described, 
be  the  champions  of  progress  ?  Was  there  not  here  a 
field  for  the  activity  of  economic  experts  who,  seeing 
farther  than  their  fellows,  could  give  advice  which 
should  be  followed  and  should  stand  ?  As  economists 
lost  the  chance  to  influence  judicial  decisions,  were  they 
not  face  to  face  with  a  wider  field  for  influencing  legis¬ 
lative  debates? 

For  the  better  part  of  a  century  this  possibility 
existed.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  nearly  as 
long  as  legislative  debate  itself  lasted.  But  the  days  of 
legislative  debate  are  numbered,  if  they  are  not  already 
ended.  Congresses  and  Parliaments  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  their  watchword  of  free  speech,  and 
to  adopt  in  one  form  or  another  the  principle  of  closure. 
The  system  of  representative  government,  devised  orig¬ 
inally  as  a  check  upon  the  executive,  and  admirable  as 
a  means  for  giving  free  discu.ssion  to  measures  of  a  more 
or  less  independent  administration,  has  not  proved 
equally  succe.ssful  as  a  means  of  shaping  actual  busine.ss 
in  its  initiatory  stage.s.  “  Armie.s,”  says  Macaulay, 
“  have  won  victories  under  bad  generals,  but  no  army 
ever  won  a  victory  under  a  debating  .society.”  For  the 
actual  conduct  of  public  business  the  legislature  is  at 
once  an  unwieldy  and  irresponsible  body.  It  is  so,  in 
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the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  numbers.  When  the 
object  of  a  Parliament  was  to  form  and  impress  public 
opinion  a  large  body  of  members  was  indispensable; 
but  when  the  object  is  to  manage  the  actual  business  of 
government  intelligently  numbers  are  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help.  The  difficulty  is  heightened  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  bicameral  system.  When  the  object  was 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment  two  houses  secured 
twice  as  much  publicity ;  but  when  the  object  is 
despatch  of  public  business  two  houses  result  in  divided 
responsibility,  with  all  the  consequent  delay  and  chicane. 
And  finally,  the  system  of  district  representation,  at  first 
admirable  as  a  means  of  giving  influence  to  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  community,  becomes  under  present 
conditions  a  positive  disadvantage.  In  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment,  it  gave  us  e.xchange  of  opinions ;  in 
the  despatch  of  public  business  it  means  exchange  of 
favors.  Instead  of  cooperation  in  the  general  interests 
we  have  log-rolling  for  particular  interests.  Under  the 
current  system  of  political  ethics  there  is  in  fact  a  direct 
antagonism  between  the  theory  of  economics  and  the 
practical  working  of  representative  government.  The 
economist  shows  how  largely  the  independent  action  of 
the  parts  may  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  collective  good 
of  the  whole.  The  practical  working  of  representative 
government,  making  each  member  primarily  responsible 
to  his  district — or  one  might  better  say  to  the  members 
of  his  own  party  in  his  district — means  that  the  col¬ 
lective  action  of  the  whole  is  made  a  means  to  fulfil  the 
separate  wants  of  the  parts — even  though  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  those  wants  may  antagonize  the  general  interest 
of  the  nation.  The  history  of  every  tariff  bill  and  of 
every  river  and  harbor  bill  affords  illustrations  of  this 
tendency  of  onr  representative  system.  The  economist 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  inflnencing  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  because  his  ends  are  different  from  theirs.  He 
is  trying  to  pursue  collective  interests  ;  they  are  trying 
— and  under  the  existing  condition  of  things,  necessarily 
trying — to  balance,  to  compromise,  or  in  some  fashion 
to  reconcile  divergent  ones. 

This  difference  of  aims,  which  puts  the  economist  at 
a  di.sad vantage  in  dealing  with  the  legislature,  ought 
apparently  to  put  him  at  a  corresponding  advantage  in 
advising  the  executive,  b'or  the  head  of  the  executive 
department,  be  he  wi.se  or  nnwi.se,  disinterested  or  .self- 
seeking,  nevertheless  regards  hinrself  as  a  repre.sentative 
of  the  wliole  ])eople  rather  than  of  small  sections  of  the 
people.  It  would  .seem  that  .snch  an  executive,  on 
whom  the  nation  relies  for  progre.ss  in  the  face  of 
judicial  con.servatisni  and  for  wi.se  collective  action  in 
the  face  of  legi.slative  particnlari.sm,  would  feel  more 
than  ever  the  need  of  advice  from  trained  economi.sts  to 
guide  him  in  the  work  of  administration.  That  snch 
need  c-xists  and  is  felt  is  nnqne.stionably  trne ;  and 
where  the  admini.stration  has  power  to  carry  ont  a 
policy  of  its  own  the  advice  of  economic  exjxjrts  is 
habitually  sought  and  frecjuently  followed.  Hut  it  is 
not  always  the  ca.se  that  the  admini.stration  has  this 
power  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  its  own.  For  centuries 
we  have  been  busy  devising  constitutional  checks  of  the 
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royal  prerogrative.  We  have  had  so  much  reason  to 
fear  usurpations  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
that  we  have  not  left  him  with  that  modicum  of  power 
which  is  needed  for  ja^ofxl  j^overnment.  If  he  has  to 
face  an  adverse  majority  in  the  legislature  he  is  tied 
hand  and  foot.  If  his  own  party  controls  the  legisla¬ 
ture  he  must  consult  the  representatives  of  the  varioits 
districts  and  pay  the  price  which  they  exact  for  sup¬ 
porting  his  measures;  and  he  is  t(X)  often  reduced  to  the 
yet  more  qtiestiouahle  expedient  of  seeking  support  for 
his  reuomiuatiou  and  reelectiou  in  order  to  have  time  to 
give  his  policy  a  fair  trial.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  is  often  compelled  to  he  a  politician  first  and  a 
statesman  afterward.  However  much  he  may  desire 
the  advice  of  economists  and  even  avail  himself  of  their 
services,  he  is  often  divested  of  tlie  power  to  utilize 
them  ;  and  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  econo¬ 
mists,  in  their  encouragement  of  independent  voting  on 
each  national  issue  iis  it  arises,  deprive  themselves  of 
that  influence  within  the  party  councils  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  any  issue  whatsoever  to  its  logical  test 
and  conclusion. 

But  things  are  hy  no  means  as  had  as  they  recently 
have  been.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  compare  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  totlay  with  tliose  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  see  in 
some  places  a  very  marke<l  increase  of  economic  methods 
and  economic  influence  in  the  work  of  government. 
Particularly  true  is  this  in  municipal  affairs.  It  was 
there  that  the  need  for  a  g(X)d  business  administration 
came  most  directly  home  to  the  citizens.  It  is  there 
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that  councilmen  and  aldermen  have  suffered  restrictions 
of  their  power  and  that  real  authority  has  been  given  to 
the  executive.  It  is  there  that  the  credit  for  good  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  the  discredit  for  bad  business 
management  can  be  most  clearly  brought  home  to  the 
official  with  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  there,  also,  that  the 
advice  of  economic  experts  counts  for  most.  It  is  not 
an  accident  that  so  much  of  the  careful  study  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  finance  and  administration  is  today  dealing  with 
matters  of  municipal  government ;  it  is  a  consequence 
of  that  increased  centralization  of  administrative  power 
which  gives  the  expert  a  fair  chance.  But  the  reform 
is  not  likely  to  stop  at  that  point.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  imperialism  as  a  sentiment  or  of  national  ex¬ 
pansion  as  a  policy — and  I  was  one  of  tho.se  who  looked 
upon  them  with  regret — these  are  things  to  which  we 
are  already  committed.  This  policy  brings  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  administration  upon  ns  as  a  nation,  and  renders 
it  more  neces.sary  than  before  to  study  the  art  of  national 
government.  When  we  were  only  governing  ourselves 
we  could  leave  Congress  to  make  what  laws  it  pleased, 
and  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  political  education  of 
the  American  people  to  prevent  irreparable  datnage. 
But  we  now  have  to  deal  with  peoples  who  have  not 
this  good  .sense  and  this  political  education.  More  than 
that,  we  have  to  deal  with  them  in  the  .sight  of  all  the 
world,  and  in  the  face  of  hostile  powers  who  will  be 
only  too  ready  to  make  our  misgovernment  a  pretext  for 
interference.  We  can  no  longer  content  ourselves  with 
the  laxness  of  method  which  has  characterized  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  western  territories. 
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The  need  of  an  efficient  army  will  of  itself  make  it 
necessary  to  give  more  independence  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  more  opportunity  to  its  expert  advisers.  The 
need  for  a  government  of  our  new  colonies  which  shall 
recognize  the  principle  of  trusteeship  rather  than  of 
spoliation  must  conduce  yet  more  strongly  toward  the 
same  results.  The  need  of  increased  public  revenue  to 
meet  our  larger  administrative  expenditures  will  render 
it  indispensable  to  subordinate  the  demands  of  the 
several  districts  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  country. 
With  no  colonies  and  a  small  army  we  could  do  what 
we  pleased  with  our  revenue  bills.  With  larger  posses¬ 
sions  and  larger  necessities  for  defense,  they  must  be 
framed  by  a  responsible  administration  on  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  basis. 

Just  how  this  change  of  governmental  methods  will 
come  about  no  one  can  venture  to  predict.  That  we 
shall  adopt  the  English  system  of  cabinet  responsibility 
seems  unlikely ;  but  that  we  shall  adopt  some  system 
which  will  cause  the  different  branches  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  operate  harmoniously  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  alternative  is  national  disgrace,  if  not  national  ruin. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  younger  economists  of 
the  country.  If  their  study  is  worth  anything  it  will 
give  them  a  broader  range  of  data  on  which  to  work  and 
a  clearer  perception  of  consequences  for  the  future.  It 
will  put  them  in  a  position  of  advantage  in  giving  ad¬ 
vice.  The  more  responsible  the  government  the  more 
certain  is  it  to  take  such  advice.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
opportunity  to  become  advisers  and  leaders  of  national 
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policy  should  be  sought  by  economists  as  their  sole 
duty,  or  to  the  neglect  of  their  other  public  responsi¬ 
bilities.  I  do  not  undervalue  for  a  moment  the  import¬ 
ance  of  economic  theory.  I  have  the  highest  conception 
of  the  work  of  our  economists  as  teachers  of  science. 
But  I  believe  that  their  largest  opportunity  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  lies  not  in  theories  but  in  practice,  not 
with  students  but  with  statesmen,  not  in  the  education 
of  individual  citizens,  however  widespread  and  salutary, 
but  in  the  leadership  of  an  organized  body  politic. 
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To  the  American  Economic  Association  ; — 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  for  consider¬ 
ation  the  subject  of  Currency  Reform  in  the  United 
States,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  agreed  upon 
a  series  of  statements  with  respect  to  the  need,  the 
objects,  and  the  methods  of  such  reform,  which  they 
believe  would  command  the  assent  of  economists  gen¬ 
erally,  and  which,  therefore,  are  submitted,  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  printed  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  meeting.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  Association  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
views  here  set  forth. 


I.  THE  NEED  OF  REFORM. 

Despite  the  fact  that  much  improvement  has  taken 
place  within  two  or  three  years,  there  still  exists  a  real 
need  for  monetary  and  banking  reform  in  the  United 
States.  The  standard  of  value  upon  which  the  whole 
system  rests  is  by  no  means  as  secure  as  it  should  be. 
The  circulating  note  system  is  still  greatly  lacking  in 
elasticity.  Adequate  banking  facilities  for  newer,  or 
more  backward,  districts  are  still  wanting.  In  the 
system  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  unity  and 
organization. 

*  This  report  was  presented  to  the  Association  at  its  eleventh  annual 
meeting,  December  29,  1898. 
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In  citing  ihc  first  jiarticular,  /.  r.,  the  insecurity  of 
the  tnonctary  standard,  as  a  ])roof  that  currency  reform 
is  needed,  your  counuiltec  do  not  mean  to  inijdy  that 
the  existing  standard  is  tlie  only  possilile  one,  or  even 
the  most  desirable  one.  It  is  merely  a.ssumed  that,  so 
lonj{  as  that  .standard  is  retained,  it  should  hav'e  the 
utmost  |>o.ssil)lc  security ;  since  the  uiujuestioued 
.security  of  the  monetary  standard  is  indispeu.sahle  to  a 
hif>h  dejjree  of  imlustrial  prosperity. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  ar^ue  that  the  defect  in 
question  no  lon}*er  exists, — that  the  stability  of  the  j^old 
.standard  is  now  substantially  a.ssurcd.  There  is  un¬ 
questionably  much  force  in  this  couteutiou.  besides 
a  number  of  temjiorary  circumstances,  such  as  a  full 
Treasury,  a  larj^e  t;old  reserve,  and  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  exceptional  amount,  .several  chanjjcs  of  a 
more  permanent  character  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  .situation.  We  cite  partic'^a-^y  the 
repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1S90  to  t  »'rca.s- 
ury  Notes  in  purcha.se  of  silver,  and  the  insertion  in  the 
war  revenue  bill  of  a  clau.se  which  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  loans  at  his  own  di.scre- 
tion  to  meet  temporary  deficits.  In  fact,  under  the  laws 
now  in  force,  an  Administration  that  desires  to  main¬ 
tain  the  jj^old  .standard  need  not  find  it  impossible  to  do 
so.  but  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  ca.se.  It  is  equally 
true  that,  because  of  ineonsisteucics  in  the.se  .same  law.s, 
it  is  po.ssible  for  an  Administration  .so  di.spo.scd,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  ^old  standard,  even  thouj^h  it  be  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Nation  to  maintain  that  standard.  There 
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thus  reniaitis  in  the  situation  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  is  needless,  and  which  cannot  but  prove  harmful. 

As  respects  the  need  for  elasticity  in  the  note  system, 
next  to  uothiuj'  has  been  jjained.  In  the  first  jilace,  we 
still  retain  for  our  bank  circulation  the  system  of  bond 
security,  and  under  that  system  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  in 
the  currency  that  prompt  and  easy  adjustment  of  volume 
to  need  which  constitutes  genuine  elasticity.  In  defeu.se 
of  this  statement  much  iiii^ht  be  .said,  but  it  may  .suffice 
to  call  attention  to  a  single  coii.sidcratiou.  If  bank  cir¬ 
culation  is  to  be  elastic,  the  a.s.sets  which  are  recpiircd  as 
a  .security  for  that  circulation  must  be  such  as  a  bank 
ordinarily  has  in  its  po.s.se.ssion  ;  since,  in  a  striiij^ency 
when  expansion  is  needed,  the  bank  already  has  its  re- 
.sourccs  locked  up,  and  coii.sequeutly  can  not  without 
jjrcat  difficulty  get  hold  of  new  a.sset.s.  Hut  goveriimeut 
bonds  are  not  a  kind  of  as.set.s  which  banks  will,  or 
usually  ought  to,  have  on  hand  in  con.siderable  amounts. 
The  special  office  of  banks  is  to  provide  funds  for  the 
everyday  bu.sine.s.s  of  the  country,  i.  e.,  to  invest  their 
re.sources,  not  in  a  supply  of  bonds  to  furui.sh  the  basis 
of  a  possible  i.ssue  of  note.s,  but  in  commercial  Jiaper, 
grain  bills,  and  the  like.  As  a  result  of  all  thi.s,  the 
amount  of  notes  which,  under  our  system,  most  banks 
i.ssue,  is  that  amount  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation 
substantially  all  of  the  time,  b'luctuatious  in  the  need 
for  such  note.s,  there  is  almost  no  attempt  to  meet. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  not  attained  in  our  circu¬ 
lation  even  that  degree  of  elasticity  of  which  a  bond  .se- 
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cured  system  is  capable.  At  the  outset,  we  disregard 
the  fundamental  principle  that,  in  order  to  be  elastic,  a 
circulation  should  be  profitable.  That  this  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  needs  little  proof.  The  necessity  of 
profitableness  to  secure  expansion,  is  self-evident.  In 
securing  contraction,  on  the  other  hand,  profitableness, 
if  less  necessary,  is  not  less  effective;  for,  in  making 
each  banker  anxious  to  expand  his  own  circulation,  it 
leads  him  promptly  to  send  home  the  issues  of  his 
neighbors  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  own.  Thus, 
from  the  single  fact  that  the  circulation  is  fairly  profit¬ 
able,  are  derived  two  opposing  forces  which  work  re- 
.spectively  for  the  expansion  and  for  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  as  a  whole.  Further,  the  relative  strength 
of  these  opposing  forces  is  largely  determined,  as  it 
should  be,  by  the  needs  of  business.  If  more  notes  are 
wanted  in  the  ordinary  circulation,  they  will  be  swifter 
in  going  out,  and,  since  they  will  not  naturally  get  into 
the  hands  of  bankers,  slower  in  being  sent  home  to  the 
issuer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer  notes  are  needed, 
they  will  be  slower  in  going  out  and  more  prompt  in 
coming  back  ;  since,  when  idle,  they  will  naturally  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  banks,  and  by  them  will  be  sent  home. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  profitable¬ 
ness  is  a  most  important  reejuisite  of  an  elastic  currency. 
Now  it  is  a  commonplace  that  our  bank  circulation  is 
not  a  profitable  one.  Most  banks  deposit  bonds  to  the 
least  amount  permitted  by  law,  and  do  not  always  issue 
even  the  quantity  of  circulation  corresponding  thereto. 
It  is  true  that  conditions  have  in  this  respect  somewhat 
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improved,  the  lower  price  at  which  bonds  are  now  avail¬ 
able  having  rendered  the  conditions  of  issue  somewhat 
more  profitable ;  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  this 
process  has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  furnish 
the  necessary  conditions  for  an  elastic  currency. 

Hut  again,  even  an  increase  in  profitableness  can  not 
avail  unless  the  machinerv  of  issue  and  redemption  is 
efficient.  The  forces  which  work  respectively  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  must  have  easy  and  unimpeded 
action.  At  this  point  our  pre.sent  law  is  not  only  in¬ 
adequate,  it  is  positively  evil.  It  limits  the  amount  of 
circulation  which  maybe  retired  during  any  one  mouth, 
and  prohibits  reissue  for  six  mouths  after  retirement, 
thus  actually  putting  a  premium  on  inelasticity.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  machinery  of  issue  and  redemption  is  unnece.s- 
sarily  .slow  and  clumsy.  Kvcii  if  a  bank  decides  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  circulation,  the  process  can  .seldom  be  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  special  need  has  pa.s.sed.  In  like  manner, 
contraction  cannot  usually  be  brought  about  till  long 
after  a  plethora  has  worked  uuich  harm. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference 
to  the  experience  of  ordinary  times;  for  the  case  of  the 
monetary  j)auic,  when  there  ari.ses  a  demand  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  in  the  stock  of  current  moneys,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  has  been  done.  We  thus  have  every 
rea.son  to  expect  that,  should  another  crisis  as  serious  as 
that  of  1893  overtake  the  nation,  we  should  experience 
a  monetary  famine  of  equal  .severity,  and  .should  again 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  numerous  extemporized  devices 
very  doubtful  as  to  their  legality  and  still  more  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  their  efficiency. 
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What  has  been  said  concerning  the  continued  lack  of 
security  and  elasticity  applies  in  substance  to  every 
other  recognized  need  of  the  monetary  system.  Almost 
no  progress  has  been  made.  It  thus  becomes  evident 
that  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  insure  that, 
when  le.ss  favorable  conditions  arise,  there  shall  be  no 
recurrence  of  the  disasters  formerly  experienced,  is  to 
bring  about  some  more  or  less  fundamental  changes  in 
the  monetary  system  itself. 


II.  THK  SFXURITY  OF  THK  .ST-VNOARI). 


Under  exi.sting  condition.s,  the  only  wise  and  consi.s- 
tent  policy  for  the  United  States  is  the  frank  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  actual  monetary  standard  is  now, 
and  for  .some  time  to  come  will  be,  gold,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  legi.slation  which  shall  insure  the  entire  stabilty 
of  that  .standard,  until  such  time  as  the  nation  may 
have  decided  to  e.stablish  some  other.  A.s.sent  to  this 
statement  does  not  commit  any  one  to  the  i)osition  that 
the  gold  standard  is,  abstractly  considered,  the  most  de- 
.sirable  one.  As  is  well  known,  a  large  number  of  econ- 
omi.sts  hold  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Hut,  as  is  also 
well  known,  the  particular  substitute  which  .such  econo¬ 
mists  favor,  i.  ^.,  international  bimetalli.sm,  is  at  pre.sent, 
and  for  a  long  time  will  be,  out  of  the  question.  In 
con.sequence,  the  precise  form  which  the  question  of 
standards  now  takes  in  the  United  State.s,  is  as  to 
whether  the  currency  .shall  rest  on  a  gold  ba.si.s,  or  on  a 
silver  or  paper  basis.  Thus  stated,  it  can  have  to  the 
majority  of  economists  but  one  .solution.  Under  exist- 
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injf  conditions,  the  gold  standard  is,  for  the  United 
States,  the  best  available.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  render  that  standard  as  stable 
as  possible  and  to  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  its  main¬ 
tenance  and  its  easy  working;  for  uncertainty  as  to  the 
basis  of  the  currency  must  always  be  a  menace  to  pros¬ 
perity. 

With  respect  to  the  means  through  which  increased 
stability  for  the  standard  shall  be  insured,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  much  would  be  gained  by  its  explicit 
definition  in  terms  of  gold.  Still  more  important  would 
be  the  enacting  of  such  legislation  as  should  insure  that 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  standard,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  maintaining  the  convertibility  into  gold  of  other  forms 
of  enrrency,  shall  be  efiiciently  performed.  At  this 
point,  your  committee  find  themselves  in  accord  with 
the  commonly  received  opinion  that,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  the  task  in  question  can  most  advantageously 
be  devolved  upon  some  institution  or  institutions  of  a 
banking  nature.  We  are  also  agreeil,  though  perhaps 
less  positively,  that,  even  under  the  eoiulitions  whieh 
must  prevail  in  the  United  State.s,  this  same  solution  of 
the  jiroblein  is,  on  the  whole,  best.  If,  however,  this 
])lan  should  jirove  impracticable, — if  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  the  standard  of  value  is  still  to  rest  upon  the 
Treasury, — eveiything  caleidated  to  make  that  task  an 
easier  one  should  be  done,  and  the  department  should 
be  specially  organized  with  reference  to  the  duty  thus 
devolving  upon  it,  and  provided  with  such  additional 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  insure  its  litne.ss  for  the  work 
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in  hand.  Among  the  various  changes  which  would 
tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  your  com¬ 
mittee  believe  the  simplest  to  be  some  modification  of 
the  existing  system  whereby  the  duties  of  the  Treasury 
as  respects  the  management  of  the  monetary  system  of 
the  country  should  be  separated  from  those  functions 
which  are  of  a  purely  fiscal  nature.  It  would  doubtless 
be  well,  also,  to  find  a  place  for  silver  where  it  would 
cause  least  trouble,  by  retiring  all  notes  under  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  withdraw,  at 
least  temporarily.  United  States  notes  which  have  been 
once  redeemed. 

III.  THE  n.\NKING  SY.STEM. 

A.  E1.ASTICITY. 

Whatever  decision  may  be  reached  with  reference  to 
the  much  di.sputed  question  as  to  whether  United  States 
legal  tender  notes  shall  continue  to  hold  their  place  as 
part  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  it  is  certain 
that  the  maintenance  of  .some  sy.stem  of  bank  i.ssues  will 
be  indispeiLsable.  This  .sy.stem  should,  without  doubt, 
be  under  federal  control  and  .should  take  such  form  as 
to  in.sure  much  greater  elasticity  than  exists  in  the 
present  sy.stem,  provided  always  that  the  .security  of  the 
issue  shall  be  in  no  wise  impaired. 

As  respects  the  method  to  be  employed  for  attaining 
this  needed  increase  iti  ela.sticity,  it  is  believed  that  the 
really  successful  one  mu.st  involve  i.ssuing  some  portion 
of  the  circulation  upon  ordinary  banking  a.sset.s.  The 
chief  reason  for  this,  as  already  indicated,  is  that  such 
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ordinary  banking  assets  are  the  only  ones  which  are 
universally  and  readily  available  when  expansion  is 
needed.  The  superiority  of  such  a  system  is  further 
insured  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  close  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  amount  of  such  assets  in  the 
possession  of  the  banks  and  the  need  of  the  community 
for  currency ;  since  these  assets,  like  the  need  for 
money,  vary  in  amount  with  the  volume  of  business. 
.\s  respects  the  security  of  sixch  notes,  there  need  be  no 
anxiety,  provided  the  system  is  supplemented  with  the 
device  of  a  safety  fund,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the 
various  other  expedients  which  have  been  proposed. 
If  it  be  urged  that  nothing  can  make  this  system  really 
safe,  at  least  for  the  banks  considered  as  guarantors  of 
each  other’s  note.s,  so  long  as  the  securities  on  which 
those  notes  are  based  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  issu¬ 
ing  bank,  the  objection  might  be  met  by  enacting  that 
notes  of  this  character  shall  be  issued  only  through 
Clearing  House  Associations  which  are  to  hold  in  trust 
the  commercial  paper  or  other  collateral  by  which  the 
notes  are  secured,  just  as  they  now  do  in  the  case  of 
loan  certificates,  and  as  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  does  in  the  case  of  national  bank  notes. 

It  may,  however,  prove  impossible  to  secure  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  character  described.  In  such  event  the 
existing  system  of  notes  based  on  United  States  bonds 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  it  as  large  a  measure 
of  elasticity  as  is  possible.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1882  which  limits  the  amount  of  notes  that  may 
be  retired  in  any  one  month,  and  prohibits  reissue 
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within  six  months  after  retirement,  should  he  repealed. 
To  secure  in  some  degree  that  increase  in  profitableness 
which,  as  we  saw  earlier,  is  indisjjensable  to  elasticity, 
it  would  be  well  to  rai.se  the  ratio  of  notes  to  bonds 
deposited  and  to  lower  the  tax,  or,  better  still,  to  levy  it 
on  capital  and  surplus.  In  order  .still  further  to  enlist 
the  self-interest  of  the  banks,  especially  on  behalf  of 
the  prompt  retirement  of  redundant  note.s,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  prohibit  any  bank  from  paying  out  the 
notes  of  any  other  bank  except  to  the  issuer  or  to  the 
redemption  agency.  .\s  respects  making  easier  the 
processes  of  expansion  and  contraction,  some  gain  would 
re.sult  from  requiring  the  Comptroller  to  keep  on  hand 
a  supply  of  notes  in  blank,  and  .still  more  from  an 
increase  in  the  facilities  for  redemption. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  sort  of  elasticity  which  is 
needed  in  a  panic,  it  is  even  more  nece.s.sary  than  in 
ordinary  times  to  def>end  on  general  banking  assets  for 
the  .security ;  since  at  such  times  few  banks  have  any 
re.sources  left  with  which  to  pnrcha.se  government  bonds. 
To  insure  that  some  portion  of  the  power  of  i.ssue  should 
be  reserved  for  such  occasions,  as  also  to  .secure  its 
prompt  retirement  after  the  special  need  has  pa.ssed, 
there  is  probably  no  better  expedient  than  that  already 
tried  in  (iermany,  /.  ^.,  levying  on  such  circulation  a 
tax  .so  high  as  to  be  in  ordinary  times  prohibitive.  It 
would  .seem  that  the  natural  way  to  apply  this  general 
plan  both  .safely  and  effectively,  would  be  to  intrust  its 
elaboration  and  management  to  the  Clearing  House 
A.ssociations,  which  have  already  worked  out  an  analog- 
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ous  scheme  in  the  Ivoan  Certificates  that  have  done 
ninch  service  in  former  crisis. 

B.  Country  Banking. 

.-\s  already  remarked,  there  is  a  real  need  for  increased 
banking  and  currency  facilities  in  the  newer  or  more 
backward  parts  of  the  country,  and  legislation  could  do 
.something  towards  .satisfying  this  need.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  committee,  the  most  effective  as  well  as 
the  safest  expedient  for  accomplishing  this  object  is 
some  system  of  branch  banking  so  constructed  as  to 
supplement,  but  not  displace,  the  present  system  of  in¬ 
dependent  bank.s.  Under  such  a  plan,  banking  facilities 
can  be  furnished  to  communities  too  small  to  support 
even  the  smallest  independent  bank  of  issue  ;  and  capital 
can  be  most  cheaply  and  easily  transferred  from  districts 
oversnpplied  to  tho.se  needing  it ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  dangers  of  fraud  or  mismanagement  incident 
to  all  banking  are  far  less  .seiions  than  under  a  system 
of  small  independent  banks.  There  are  doubtless  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  plan  ;  but  the  experience  of  other  countries 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  of  great  moment. 

If,  however,  the  supposed  tendency  towards  exce.ssive 
concentration  of  capital  shall  prove  too  strong  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  system,  other  alternatives  offer  them.selves. 
A  decision  to  {K'rmit  the  i.ssiie  of  any  portion  of  the 
circulation  upon  general  a.s.sets  would  greatly  increase 
the  banking  facilities  of  the  country  districts;  since  the 
chief  obstacle  at  the  pre.sent  time  to  the  establishment 
of  national  banks  of  issue  in  such  districts  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  circumstance  that  they  could  not  afford  to  invest 
their  capital  in  assets  so  unproductive  as  United  States 
bonds.  Another,  hut  rather  more  doubtful,  remedy  for 
the  difficnlty  in  {picstion,  would  he  the  exemption  from 
the  federal  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  circulation,  of  such  state 
banks  as  .should  comply  with  the  rejjnlations  of  federal 
law  and  .submit  to  federal  supervision.  This  chanj^^e 
would,  withotJt  doubt,  greatly  increa.se  banking  facili¬ 
ties,  and,  ])r<)bably,  it  would  prove  quite  .safe.  Again, 
a  lowering  of  the  minimum  capital  for  a  national  bank 
from  the  pre.scnt  figure  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thou.s- 
and  dollars  would  be  better  than  nothing,  and  wotild 
probably  work  no  evil  effects  of  any  moment. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from 
exi)rc.ssiug  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  a  genuine  mi.s-  l 
fortnne  if  the  very  notable  movement  toward  monetary 
reform  which  has  filled  so  large  a  jdacc  in  the  history  J 
of  the  ])a.st  few  years,  shall  ])a.s.s  away  without  having 
left  any  results  in  legislation.  Never  before  have  there  | 
existed  among  all  classes  .so  great  an  interc.st  in  this  J 
subject,  .so  near  an  approach  to  unanimity  of  o])inion, 
and  .so  strong  a  pnrjxwe  to  .see  .something  accomplished. 

To  this  very  promising  attitude  of  the  jniblic  mind,  are 
added  external  conditions  of  an  extremely  favorable 
character.  VVe  allude  to  the  exceptionally  large  stock 
of  gold  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
to  the  nn])reccdcnted  trade  b.-dance,  to  the  generally 
.solid  condition  of  btisiness,  to  the  ab.sence  of  any  neces- 
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sity  for  that  haste  which  always  makes  legislation  in  a 
crisis  (langerons.  A  conjnnctnre  in  so  many  respects 
favorable,  we  cati  scarcely  hope  to  meet  again  in  the 
near  fntiirc.  Its  utilization  would,  therefore,  seem  to  l)e 
commended  by  every  consideration  of  prtulencc  and 
good  judgment. 

WithoJit  doubt,  there  are  still  considerable  obstacles 
ill  the  way  of  reform.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  .serionsness  of  tho.se  obstacles.  Your  committee 
wi.sh  particularly  to  remark  this  in  rc.spect  to  the  much- 
noted  divergencies  of  opinion  among  friends  of  reform. 
The  not  uncommon  opinion  that  these  divergencies  are 
so  .serious  as  to  render  hojiele.ss  the  prospects  of  reform, 
we  consider  (piite  unwarranted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
barring  dilTercnccs  due  to  the  circumstance  of  .some 
being  more,  others  le.s.s,  radical,  the  various  projects  of 
reform  have  a  surprising  similarity.  Doubtless  there 
are  differences  of  method  .so  fundamental  that  the  choice 
of  one  plan  involves  the  rejection  of  its  rivals ;  but 
ea.ses  of  this  .sort  arc  comparativclv  few.  An  analy.sis 
of  a  large  number  of  plans  of  reform  di.scIo.ses  the  fact 
that,  of  the  various  expedients  proposed  in  them  for 
aecompli.shing  the  .several  objects  .sought,  a  considerable 
projiortiou  appear  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  plans. 

In  the  light  of  thc.se  facts,  your  committee  are  of  the 
o])inion  that  what  is  mo.st  needed  at  this  juncture,  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  reform  to  .sink 
individual  preferences  as  to  details,  and  to  in.sist  that 
Congre.ss  .shall  enact  such  legislation  as  it  may  be  po.s.si- 
ble  to  agree  upon.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  room  in  this 
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matter  of  currency  reform,  for  honest  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  such  a  degree  of  j>crsistence  in  one’s 
opinion  as  makes  a  working  compromise  impossible  has 
no  justification  in  monetary  princi])les  or  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  of  the  five  or  six  currency  bills  that,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  have  been  in  any  serious  sense 
before  the  country,  the  passage  of  any  one  would  have 
resulted  in  great  iinproveinent  and  would  have  measur¬ 
ably  satisfied  the  demands  of  reformers. 

F.  M.  Taylor,  University  of  Michigan, 

F.  W.  TAr.ssKi,  Harvard  University, 

J.  W.  Jknk.s,  Cornell  University, 

SiDNKY  SiiKRWooi),  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
David  Kinlky,  University  of  Illinois. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
TWELFTH  CENSUS. 


KHl’ORT  OK  THIC  COMMITTHE  ON  THE 
SCOKI-:  AND  METHOD  Ol-  THE 
TVVEIJ'TH  CENSUS. 


The  Association  at  its  Cleveland  meeting  in  December, 
1H97,  atithorized  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
(luire  into  the  scojjc  and  method  of  the  eleventh  census, 
with  a  view  of  determining  what  onj^ht  to  be  attempted 
at  the  next.  This  Committee  w.as  dnly  ajjpointed,  and 
bej's  to  report  as  follows  :  ‘ 

The  Committee  determine<l  to  tirtdertake  a  review  of 
the  eleventh  census;  and  for  this  purpose  it  invited 
variotis  members  of  the  Association  and  others  to  cobjier- 
ate  by  prepariii}^  critical  articles  on  partictilar  portions  of 
the  census.  In  order  to  extend  this  cooperation  still  fur¬ 
ther,  and  especially  to  discover  what  mi^ht  seem  weak 
points  in  the  eleventh  census,  and  impiiries  desirable  to 
be  elaborated  in  the  twelfth,  it  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  members  of  the  .Association  askinj^  them  to 
reply  to  certain  cpicstions,^ 

'  Prcsfiilod  to  llif  Associiilioii,  Dcci-tnhfr  2.S,  1.S9S. 

’’riu'  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Dicar  Sir  ; — At  the  meeting  of  the  Assoeiutioii  in  Clevelainl,  Dec. 
29-.D.  >^7.  a  coininittee  was  apjioiiited  to  eonsiiler  Thf  Scope  and 
Method  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  The  coinniittee  projKises  to  make  a 
study  of  the  methods  amt  results  of  the  last  census  for  the  piiqxisc  of 
what  may  reasonably  he  expected  from  the  next.  The 
effort,  however,  will  he  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  its  chief 
object  heiiiK  form  an  intelli){cnt  (uiblic  opinion  u|)on  this  im{)ortunt 
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The  circular  letter  was  not  successful ;  only  about 
sixty  replies  were  received.  Doubtless  many  members 
of  the  Association,  while  interested  in  the  census,  did 
not  consider  it  worth  while  to  answer  the  inquiries  un¬ 
less  they  had  some  specific  criticism  or  recommendation 

scientific  undertaking, — the  most  imp)ortant  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  committee  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Association  interested  in  particular  ]X)rtions  of  the  subject.  An 
analysis  will  be  made  of  the  more  important  topics  of  census  inquiry, 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

a.  Methods  and  results  of  the  last  census. 

b.  Scojje  and  metluMl  of  the  twelfth  census. 

c.  Experience  of  other  countries,  references  and  bibliography. 

These  studies  will  be  edited  by  the  committee,  reported  upon  at  the 

next  meeting  of  the  .Association,  discussed,  and  (if  the  .As.sociation 
approve)  the  wiiole  printed  as  a  monograph.  It  is  believed  that  such  a 
work  will  furnish  a  basis  for  scientific  judgment,  will  concentrate  in¬ 
telligent  opinion  upon  the  census  and  l>e  a  contribution  of  permanent 
value  to  the  science  of  statistics. 

The  committee  respectfully  a.sks  your  cooperation  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  by  answering  the  questions  on  the  accompanying  sheet  and  mak¬ 
ing  such  other  suggestions  as  you  may  deem  important.  All  replies 
will  be  treated  as  confidential  and  they  need  !iot  be  signed. 

V'ery  truly  yours, 

RICH.MOND  MAYO-SMITH, 
WALTER  F.  WILLCOX, 
CARROLL  I).  WRIGHT, 
ROLAND  P.  FALKNER. 

DAVIS  R.  DEWEY, 

Committee 

(a)  Have  you  made  use  of  the  eleventh  census  and  if  so,  of  the  Ab¬ 
stract,  Compendium  or  Quarto  Volumes?  (b)  Which  volumes  or  parts 
have  you  found  most  useful?  (c)  Have  you  detected  any  gross  errors 
in  the  eleventh  census  and  if  so,  what  are  they?  (d)  Is  there  any 
special  information  which  you  think  might  Ik:  furnished  by  the 
twelfth  census  and  which  is  not  in  the  eleventh  census  ? 
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to  make.  Some  replies  were  of  considerable  value  in 
pointing  out  errors  in  the  eleventh  census  and  making 
suggestions  for  the  twelfth,  and  they  have  been  utilized 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  persons  making  special  re¬ 
ports.  A  brief  digest  of  them  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Committee  to  accompany  the  papers  if  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  monograph  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  invitation  to  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  in  carefully  reviewing  certain  portions 
of  the  census  work  met  with  the  heartiest  response. 
The  result  is  a  series  of  papers  by  independent  authors 
upon  specific  topics  which  together  constitute  a  very 
valuable  commentary  upon  the  federal  census  and  sta¬ 
tistical  metho<l  in  general.  The  Committee  made  no 
effort  to  supervise  the.se  contributions,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  securing  uniformity  of  treatment  or  proportionate 
length.  Nor  did  the  variety  of  topics  demand  the  same 
kind  of  treatment.  Each  author  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  interpret,  according  to  his  own  notions,  the  general 
plan  of  the  Committee  as  outlined  in  their  letter,  and  to 
carry  it  out  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  allowed.  While 
the  essays  vary  in  length  and  in  method  yet  each  will  be 
found  complete  in  itself  and  following  the  central  idea, 
viz. :  a  review  of  the  methotl  and  results  of  the  eleventh 
census  with  a  view  to  furnishing  suggestions  regarding 
the  scope  and  methotl  of  the  next.  Each  author  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  own  assertions,  both  of  fact  and  opin¬ 
ion,  and  in  no  case  should  the  Committee  be  held  to  in¬ 
dorse  the  views  or  conclusions  of  the  contributors.  The 
Committee  believes,  however,  that  all  the  essays  have 
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been  written  without  personal  bias  or  prejudice  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  science  and 
of  good  statistical  method  in  our  census  work. 

With  a  view  to  showing  the  extent  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished,  the  following  list  of  the  essays  is  giv’en, 
with  the  name  of  the  author,  the  estimated  length  of  the 
paper,  the  chief  points  discussed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
conclusions  reached.  Writers,  not  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the.se  abstracts 
of  their  papers : 

History  of  the  U.  S.  Census.  By  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

( 8,000  words. ) 

After  a  brief  mention  of  the  dales,  and,  so  far  as  obtainable,  the 
purposes,  of  colonial  enumerations,  a  statement  is  made  of  the  general 
provisions  of  law  governing  each  federal  census,  of  the  methods  of 
enumerjition  and  the  time  taken  for  it,  of  the  compensation  of  marshals 
(or  .supen-isors )  and  a.s.sislant,s  (or  enumerators),  of  the  schedules  of 
inquirj’,  jirinled  rej)orts,  etc.,  and  of  the  cost  of  census  work,  total 
and  per  capita.  Various  memorials,  and  pas.sages  in  the  mes.sages  of 
presidents  which  deal  with  the  subject  are  reproduced. 

The  subjects  of  inquiry  are  considered  with  respect  to  their  incep¬ 
tion,  and  ex])ansion  at  succeeding  censuses  and  tables  are  given  show¬ 
ing  the  growth  in  numbers  of  subjects  and  of  inquiries  at  different 
periods,  and  in  omitted  material. 

The  present  condition  of  reconis  is  described  and  an  ai)y)endix  con¬ 
tains  copies  of  the  three  fundamental  census  acts  of  1790,  1850,  and 
tSSo,  and  a  summary  of  other  census  legislation,  from  1790  to  1890. 
It  includes  also  copies  of  the  general  schedules  of  inquirj’  from  1790 
to  1890,  (the  special  schedules  used  in  1880  and  1890  being  omitted)  ; 
tables  of  the  costs  of  censuses,  total  and  per  capita,  of  the  volumes 
of  census  rep>orts,  and  the  numlxir  of  pages  classified  by  subjects 
covered. 
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On  Census  Methods :  Enumeration,  Tabulation,  and  Presenta- 
tation.  By  W.  C.  Hunt. 

( 5,000  words. ) 


POPULATION. 

Area,  Density  and  Centre  of  Population,  Birthplace,  Inter¬ 
state  Mi((ration,  Conjugal  Condition. 

By  Walter  F.  Willcox. 

( 10,000  words. ) 

Careful  definition  and  consistent  use  of  terms  like  area  and 
population  are  of  prime  importance.  special  study  of  the 

ilensity  of  population  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  l)oth 
as  whole.s  and  by  wards,  might  be  included  in  the  next  census  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  di.stinction  between  built-up  area  and  total  area 
should,  if  pf)s.sible,  1k^  regarded.  The  census  sometimes  employs  an 
average  where  the  median  fxjint  or  point  such  that  half  the  elements 
fall  on  either  side  would  be  more  easily  computed  and  understcxid, 
c.  ,^.,the  centre  of  popidation.  The  demonstrable  inaccuracy  in  the 
returns  of  exact  age  arouses  su.spicion  that  errfirs  may  have  crei)t  into 
the  returns  of  birthplace  ;  an<l  this  is  confinned  by  studies  of  the 
foreign-torn  by  age  groups.  The  United  States  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  immigrants  than  any  country  in  the  nv>rthern  hemisphere,  even 
Canada,  and  probably  a  smaller  prop<jrtion  of  emigrants  than  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  internal  migration  from  the  .Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states  is  decreasing ;  while  that  from  the  interior  and  western 
states  is  increasing.  The  foreign-lx)rn  are  probably  dispersing  frt>m 
our  great  cities  with  considerable  rapulity. 

The  returns  of  persons  married  are  subject  to  merely  slight  errors; 
hut  those  of  persons  <livorced  can  be  deemed  only  a  minimum  limit 
to  the  truth.  The  per  cent,  of  total  population  who  are  married  is 
probably  increasing ;  but  the  per  cent,  of  married  adults  decreasing. 
The  .southern  states  have  a  high  pro]>ortion  of  married  to  adults 
among  both  whites  and  negroes.  Karly  marriages  are  most  common 
in  the  South.  Negro  males  marry  far  earlier  than  southern  whites ; 
hut  the  same  is  not  conspicuously  true  of  the  other  sex.  The  dissocia¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes  by  internal  migration  is  of  marked  influence  upon 
the  statistics  of  conjugal  condition. 
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The  Colored  Popiilation  of  African  Descent.  By  W.  Z.  Bipley 

(2,500  words.) 

The  author  examines  the  statistics  of  actual  number  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  by  states,  especially  in  respect  to  coticentration  of  the' 
negroes  in  zones  or  belts.  He  criticises  the  efforts  of  the  census  to 
distribute  population  by  altitude,  by  latitude  and  rainfall,  and  to  find 
the  centre  of  popuntion,  and  argues  for  a  more  .scientific  correla¬ 
tion  of  population  and  environment.  He  agrees  vi-ilh  the  census  in 
rejecting  the  attempts  to  .show  the  physical  intermixture  of  the  whites 
and  blacks,  and  believes  that  the  negro  is  being  outstrijiped  numer¬ 
ically  by  the  whites.  He  is  disposed  to  favor  Du  Bois’s  explanation 
rather  than  Hoffman’s. 


Age,  Dwellings  and  Families,  and  Urban  Population.  By 
George  K.  Holmes. 

( 10.000  weirds. ) 

The  author  calls  attention  to  census  limitations,  and  incorporates  in 
his  paper  the  population  schedules  of  England  and  Wales,  Russia, 
Holland,  Italy,  .\ustria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Spain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  United  States. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  tendency  in 
censuses  to  a  concentration  of  ages  on  multiples  of  five,  and  to  the 
cla.ssification  of  ages  by  years,  but  he  would  continue  the  grouping  by 
five  year  periods  and  the  statement  of  conjugal  conditions  by  age. 

The  relationship  between  number  of  families  and  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings  is  not  important,  but  that  between  the  family  and  the  home 
should  lie  adopted  as  an  indication  of  family  circumstances,  and  the 
number  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  family  is  deemed  a  valuable  feature. 

The  relationship  to  head  of  family  should  be  tabulated.  Mr.  Holmes 
suggests  that  the  train  service  of  suburban  lines  be  made  a  part  of  the 
investigation  concerning  urban  population,  and  further  that  in(|uirie8 
be  made  relative  to  urban  growth,  and  the  effects  of  city  life  upon 
the  people. 
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Illiteracy  and  Educational  Statistics.  By  D.  R.  Dewey. 

(1,500  words.) 

In  general,  the  amplified  tabulations  iiitrcxhiced  in  1890  in  illiteracy 
iwith  classifications  by  nativity  and  age-j(roups  are  commended  as 
helpful  in  di.scnssions  of  compulsory  education,  education  of  the  negro 
race,  and  immigration.  It  is  unfortunate  that  percentages  for  a  few 
subdivisions  of  ages  alwve  20  are  not  worked  out,  and  that  in  some  of 
the  minor  groupings  the  age  classification  of  illiterates  as  compiled  does 
not  correspond  with  the  age  classification  of  the  general  schedules. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  determine  whether  native  illiterates  of  lower 
age  groujw  were  Ixjrn  within  the  .state ;  and  what  was  the  country-  of 
origin  of  the  young  foreign  liorn  illiterates.  In  the  larger  territorial 
groupings  of  illiteracy,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  census  .should  fol¬ 
low  the  groupings  employed  in  other  classifications  of  the  population. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  include  tabulations  of  the  larger  cities  for  each 
separate  state  in  order  that  there  may  Ih;  a  coihparisoii  by  .states  of  the 
illiteracy  of  rural  and  urban  population.  The  new  inquiry  in  regard 
to  ability  to  speak  English  should  be  re])cated,  and  the  returns  regard¬ 
ing  the  languages  spoken  tabulated.  While  the  statistics  of  school 
attendance  have  been  enlarged,  the  compilations  are  not  carried  out 
in  as  convenient  a  form  as  are  those  of  illiteracy.  Percentages  are 
not  given  for  the  several  states.  There  is  S'jme  question  also  whether 
the  table  showing  months  of  schf)ol  attendance  is  approximately 
accurate.  The  special  monograph  on  Education  wi.sely  reduced 
the  number  of  inquiries  and  notes  appreciatively  the  difficulties  in 
securing  uniform  returns.  The  deductions  drawn  are  as  a  rule 
guarded.  Returns  do  not  agree  with  those  of  schfjol  attendance ;  and 
it  would  be  better  to  turn  over  this  special  investigation  ba,sed  ujjon 
institutional  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  E<lucation. 

Statistics  of  Occupation.  By  Richmond  Mayo-Smith. 

( 10,000  words. ) 

Methods  and  Results  of  the  Eleventh  Census :  No  satisfactory 
scheme  of  occupatiojis  has  ever  been  devised,  and  in  carrying  out  its 
classification  the  census,  owing  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  met  with  but  indifferent  success.  No  attempt  is  made  to  show 
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the  number  of  dependents  related  to  those  engaged  in  gainful  occu¬ 
pations.  The  analysis  in  some  cases  is  defective.  The  comparisons 
of  number  of  persons  in  gainful  occupations  by  states,  by  age,  b}’  race 
and  nationality,  and  others  are  misleading,  because  they  disregard  the 
differing  sex  and  age  constitution  of  sections  of  the  population.  The 
analysis  of  occupations  according  to  illiteracy,  citizenship,  and  ability 
to  speak  English  is  superfluous ;  and  the  inquiry  about  unemploy¬ 
ment  beyond  the  ability  of  the  census. 

Method  and  Scope  of  the  Tivelfth  Census:  The  classification  by- 
grand  groups,  tnz..  Agriculture,  Profes-sional  Sert'ice,  Domestic  and 
Personal  Ser\-ice,  Trade  and  Transportation,  Manufacturing  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Industries,  should  In*  continued.  It  is  essentially  one  by  in¬ 
dustries  ;  and  this  fact  should  be  frankly  recognized.  Strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  divide  up  the  grand  body  of  laKirers  who 
are  now  classified  under  Domestic  and  Personal  Sers-ice,  and  place 
them  under  Agriculture,  etc.  This  would  not  prevent  a  clas.sification 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work  done,  while  it  would  define 
more  precisely  the  grand  groups. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  minuter  cla.ssificalion,  all  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  numb(>rs  of  per.sons  in  given  occupations  at  dif¬ 
ferent  limes  or  in  different  parts  of  the  country  .should  be  confined  to 
large  groups,  such  as  Railroad  Employees,  Cotton  Mill  Operatives, 
and  the  like. 

The  analysis  as  a  rule  should  confine  itself  to  the  discussif)n  of  con¬ 
crete  questions,  such  as  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the 
presence  of  certain  nationalities  in  certain  industries. 


The  Indian  Population.  By  Franz  Boas. 


The  previous  census  reports  on  North  .American  Indians  have 
dealt  primarily  with  two  subjects,  ( i )  The  vital  statistics  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  Indians ;  ( 2 )  The  remains  of  their  previous 
culture  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  more  or  less  civilized  triljes. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  latter  subject  requires  special  investigators 
and  special  training,  and  as  it  is  carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
it  should  not  form  part  of  the  census. 

The  collection  of  vutal  and  economic  statistics  among  the  Indians  is 
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mafic  with  difficulty,  because  the  collector  of  statistics  is  unable  to 
converse  freely  with  them.  The  collection  of  most  data  must  neces.sarily 
be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  are  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  Indians.  The  principal  object  in  view  should 
be  the  collection  of  information  useful  in  fifuidinf^  the  national  policy 
towards  the  Indians.  The  C|uestif)ns  wliich  shotdd  receive  particular 
attention  in  this  connection  are  those  relating  to  the  effect  of  inter¬ 
mixture  between  Indians,  whites,  and  negroes.  The  following  are 
suggested  : — 

1.  The  fertility  of  half-blcKids  as  compared  with  full-blo<Kls. 

2.  Vital  statistics  of  half-breeds. 

3.  Statistics  of  the  relative  Jiuniber  of  half-breeds  who  become 
tneint)ers  of  civilized  societies  aiul  those  who  remain  meml>ers  of 
tribal  organizations. 

VITAL  AND  SOCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Mortality  Statistics.  By  C.  L.  Wilbur. 

(3.5<'0  words.) 

What  is  tnost  needed  to  make  the  vital  statistics  of  the  cen.susof  sani¬ 
tary  use  may  be  summarized  as  follows  ; 

1.  A  permanent  organi/.ation.  Spasmodic  efforts  every  ten  years, 
wholly  discontinued  in  the  intervals,  cannot  achieve  the  best  results. 
Continuous  work  is  more  necessary  for  reliable  vital  statistics  than  for 
any  other  department  of  census  work. 

2.  A  closer  relation  between  the  census  and  state  and  municipal 
registration.  The  national  bureau  should  exert  a  directive  influence 
and  promote  the  establishment  of  stale  registration  offices.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  past  in  this  respect  has  been  almost  nil. 

3.  Prompt  presentation  of  the  data  collected. 

4.  Exact  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  registration,  obtained  by 
special  investigation  of  selected  representative  districts,  in  registration 
and  non-registration  states  alike. 

5.  Study  of  intercen.sal  rates  in  registration  states  and  cities,  and 
also  in  those  non-registration  states  with  uniform  records,  in  order 
that  the  typical  or  epidemic  character  of  the  census  year  may  be 
known. 
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6.  Use  of  death  rates,  based  upon  population,  for  all  comparative 
purposes,  with  the  entire  rejection  of  such  unreliable  methods  of 
statement  as  proportional  deaths. 

7.  Confinement  of  the  reports  to  the  most  essential  features  of  direct 
sanitary  use,  avoiding  detailed  studies  of  secondary'  character  until, 
by  the  extension  of  the  registration  area,  more  reliable  statistics  are 
available. 

Mortality  Statistics.  By  Irving  Fisher. 

( 1 2,000  words. ) 

The  subject  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  inaccuracy,  limit  of  accu¬ 
racy,  death  rates,  corrected  death  rates,  average  life  time,  and  life 
tables,  and  at  the  close  the  following  recommendations  are  made  : 

1.  Omit  the  attenjpt  to  get  deaths  by  enumeration.  The  resulting 
statistics  are  not  only  useless  but  mischievous.  They  cast  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  census  as  a  whole.  They  increase  cost  and  occupy 
valuable  space.  Their  collection  and  analysis  absorb  attention  which 
might  be  given  the  really  valuable  features  of  the  census. 

2.  Accompany  every  figure  subject  to  doubt  with  a  statement  as  to 
its  possible  or  probable  error,  such  notes  to  be  attached  to  the  tables 
and  figures  by  reference  stars  or  letters. 

3.  Dispense  with  all  digits  not  really  significant. 

4.  Calculate  rates  oJi  basis  of  population  at  center  of  year. 

5.  Make  more  use  of  corrected  death  rates. 

6.  Make  more  use  of  life  tables,  but  only  where  they  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  computed. 

7.  Give  prominence  to  age  distribution  tables  in  connection  with 
life  tables,  using  solid  diagrams  such  as  Bodio’s. 

8.  Make  the  census  of  1900  a  Jubilee  census  and  review  critically  the 
small  amount  of  valuable  mortality  statistics  in  the  United  States, 
official  and  unofficial,  with  a  briefer  historica;  review  of  the  best 
foreign  work. 

9.  Put  in  short  catch  titles  for  the  tables,  and  in  general  make 
tables  of  contents  and  indexes  more  usable. 

A  more  radical  recommendation  is  to  establi.sh  a  national  system  of 
registration  of  births,  marriages  aud  deaths.  This  need  not  pretend 
at  first  to  be  complete,  but  only  representative.*  Certain  areas  may 

'  Cf.  C.  I..  Wilbur.  In  American  Statistical  Association,  Publications,  5:188 
(March,  1897). 
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be  selected  for  national  rejfist ration  in  the  South,  West,  etc.,  and  the 
results  compared  with  state  registration  in  the  East.  As  Dr.  Wilbur 
says,  in  meteorology  we  establish  selected  stations  of  observation. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  record  all  the  weather.  Completeness  is  apt  to 
ruin  accuracy,  for  there  will  almost  certainly  be  some  bad  figures  to 
contaminate  the  good.  An  essential  feature  of  Dr.  Wilbur’s  plan 
would  be  to  empower  the  registrar  to  reject  returns  shown  to  be 
seriously  defective. 


Statistics  of  Crime.  By  B.  P.  Falkner. 

(4,500  words.) 

After  an  account  of  previous  efforts  to  secure  statistics  of  crime,  the 
author  analyzes  the  statistics  of  prisoners  in  the  eleventh  census. 
They  are  very  ample ;  but  the  work  is  overdone.  Tables  appear 
which  have  no  purpose.  In  other  ca.ses  fagts  are  tabulated  with  re¬ 
gard  to  prisoners  for  which  no  corresponding  facts  are  obtainable 
with  regard  to  the  general  population.  In  the  textual  analysis  there 
are  certain  comparisons  where  essential  elements,  such  as  age  and  sex 
constitution  of  the  })opulation,  are  neglected. 

These  statistics  furnish  no  adequate  measure  of  the  rate  of  crime  at 
different  censuses  in  different  localities  or  among  different  elements  of 
the  population  and  obscuri'  the  relation  of  serious  to  petty  crime. 
These  evils  could  be  avoided  by  statistics  based  on  the  annual  number 
of  commitments  to  pri.sons. 


Infirm  and  Dependent  Classes.  By  S.  M.  Lindsay. 

(5.500  word.s. ) 

After  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  in  this 
field  the  author  discu.sses  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  eleventh  census.  He  criticises  the  work  on  the  ground 
that  the  material  presenteil  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  students 
sufficiently  to  warrant  so  large  an  expenditure  of  effort  and  money  as 
was  involved.  He  doubts  the  wisdom  of  displaying  the  results  of 
relatively  u.seless  comparisons  and  groupings  of  these  statistics,  as 
where  the  combined  stati.stics  of  inmates  of  all  institutions  are 
analyzed  in  reference  to  elements  of  the  |x)pulation. 
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He  suggests  as  modifications  for  the  twelfth  census  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  secure  the  statistics  of  itimates  of  institutions  on  the  last 
day  of  each  month  in  the  census  year  and  to  present  the  average  for 
the  twelve  months  ;  that  a  more  earnest  effort  be  made  to  secure  sta¬ 
tistics  of  out-door  relief ;  and  that  under  existing  circumstances  less 
attention  be  given  to  the  statistics  of  benevolent  institutions. 

AGBICULTUIIE  AND  FARMS. 

Agriculture  and  Farms.  By - 


Size  and  Tenure  of  Farms.  By  N.  I.  Stone. 

(6,000  words.) 

The  author  critici.ses  the  classificatioti  of  farms,  especially  the  loo  to 
500  acre  group,  as  too  wide,  and  also  the  lack  of  cla.ssification  of  the 
figures  in  regard  to  live  stock,  implements  and  machinery,  value  of 
farm  products,  etc.,  according  to  size  of  farms. 

Farm  and  Home  Proprietorship  and  Mortgage  Indebtedness. 

By  David  Kinley. 

(3,(XTO  words.) 

The  author  warmly  commends  the  skill  and  thoroughness  of  those 
who  prepared  the  volumes,  and  trusts  that  the  success  of  their  efforts 
may  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  inquiries.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  volumes,  it  is  that  they  are  unduly  bulky  and  detailed  and 
too  profuse  in  grajihic  presentations.  Constant  reiteration  of  the 
same  facts  from  slightly  different  points  of  view  detracts  from  the 
force  of  the  statements. 

In  the  volume  upon  Farm  and  Home  Proprietorship,  the  unit  should 
be  the  natural  rather  than  the  census  family.  The  author  que.stions 
whether  the  fact  of  incumbrance  should  not  have  been  collected  for 
property  occupied  by  tenants  as  well  as  that  occtipied  by  owners.  He 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  as  to  interest,  and  regrets  the 
failure  to  secure  crop  liens. 

In  the  volume  upon  Mortgage  Indebtedness,  the  author  endorses 
the  method  of  ascertaining  existing  debt,  but  questions  the  accuracy 
of  the  correction  factors  because  gained  from  too  narrow  a  basis. 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  shows  how  the  value  of  the  figures  would 
be  enhanced  by  future  inquiries  of  like  nature. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Statistics  of  Transportation.  By  E.  R.  Johnson  and 

W.  E.  Weyl. 

(2,000  words.) 

The  census  volume  on  Transportation  by  Water  gives  evidence  of 
conscientious  effort,  put  forth  under  good  guidance,  to  secure  the 
desirable  data.  The  business  t)f  the  express  companies  is  well  pre¬ 
sented  ;  unfortunately  the  .statistics  do  not  include  quite  all  the 
express  business  done  in  this  coiintry,  because  one  foreign  corporation 
refused  to  furnish  the  information  requested  of  it.  The  essay  is 
devoted  mainly  to  railway  statistics. 

In  discussing  railway  stati.stics,  two  que.stions  present  themselves: 
( 1 )  What  statistics  can  and  should  be  presented  to  the  public  ?  ( 2 ) 

Should  any  part  of  these  statistics  be  furnished  by  the  census  or 
should  all  be  presented  in  the  statistical  rejjorts  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.ssion. 

The  authors  deetn  it  desirable  that  statistics  of  transportation  should 
include  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  technical  side  of  railways,  such 
as  the  details  of  cotnmodity  mileage,  stati.stics  of  intrastate  and  inter¬ 
state  traffic,  statistics  of  car-miles,  wage  statistics  of  railw.ay  employees 
and  hours  of  la1x)r,  and  also  a  more  careful  treatment  of  the  whole 
question  of  railway  capitalization. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  Statistics  of  Manufactures  in  the  Federal  Census.  By  S. 

N.  D.  North. 

The  .statistics  of  manufactures  are  the  weakest  s])ot  in  the  whole 
range  of  census  compilations.  They  are  subject  to  more  limitations, 
attempt  more  impossible  demonstrations,  and  are  susceptible  of  more 
misleading  interpretations  than  any  other  group. 

This  is  to  be  regretted  because  of  the  intimate  relation  which  the 
manufacturing  statistics  bear,  or  are  supposed  to  bear,  to  modern 
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socidlo^rical  study.  Such  is  their  construction  that  either  .side  can 
prove  from  them,  or  thinks  it  cnti  j)rove,  practically  any  proposition  it 
clux'ses  to  advance. 

The  pajHT  then  Considers  certain  of  the  difliiuilties  to  he  contended 
with  in  eompilinj{  manufacturing'  statistics  : 

1.  The  defective  standard  of  tneasurement.  Value  is  the  only 
measure  which  can  he  ado]>ted,  and  this  .standard  is  varinhle  and 
untrusl worthy  in  two  ways  :  the  variation  in  the  standard  by  which 
value  is  measured,  the  dollar,  whicli  has  been  essentially  different  at 
each  of  the  last  four  censuses  ;  and  the  variation  in  the  cpiantity  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  K*ven  vahti-,  <lue  to  chanjie  in  price  and  the  cheiii)eninj;  of 
production,  lly  reason  of  these  two  elements  of  variation  no  two 
censuses  yet  taken  are  i)ro])erly  com|)ariihle  with  each  other.  An 
absolute  unit  of  measurement  in  manufacturinj;  statistics  is  im]M>ssible. 

2.  .\nother  difficulty  arises  fntm  the  combination  of  the  products  of 
the  trades  and  the  jmxlucts  of  the  factory, — so  essentially  different  in 
their  conditions  as  not  to  be  pro])erly  Ireatecl  toj.'ether.  The  time  has 
come  t<»  draw  a  sharp  line  U-tween  the  hand  trades,  as  brick layinj', 
house-paintit'K,  etc.,  and  those  productive  industries  of  machine 
manufactun'  whose  ])roducts  seek  the  ;'eneral  markets  ami  are  subject 
to  the  jicneral  laws  of  tnide.  The  pa])er  .suj.'j'csts,  as  a  rule  to  be  fol- 
hiwed,  the  inclusion  of  only  such  establishments  ns  employ  five  or 
more  |KTsons  at  wa^es,  and  in  which  jM)wcr  is  used  for  the  production 
of  articles  for  sale. 

3.  The  inclusion  over  ami  over  ajjaiii  of  the  same  pnxlucts  which 
now  (jccurs  in  the  com])ilation  of  manufacturing  statistics  is  jwinted 
out ;  the  methods  «)f  dealing  with  the  difficulty  are  criticized,  and  a 
plan  is  su^Kested  whereby  it  can  be  avoide<l,  and  tin-  actual  value  of 
the  products  of  factory  tnanufacturc  in  the  country  ascertained. 

4.  The  pajH-r  criticizes  the  analyses  .and  jK-rcentaxes  worked  out 
from  the  manufacturiiij^  statistics,  and  shows  wherein  they  are  tnis- 
lendin^  and  inex.act.  Atiy  calculation  of  relationship  of  wa^es  to 
product,  of  emjdoyee  to  ])roduct,  »)f  prcxluct  to  capital,  and  of  capital 
to  wa^es,  based  ui)on  a  combination  of  the  statistics  of  many  indus¬ 
tries  fundamentally  different  in  the  conditions  surrounding  them,  is 
shown  to  be  without  stati.stical  siy'iiificance,  and  illustratiotis  are  given 
to  indicate  why  this  is  the  fact. 

5.  The  cpie.stion  of  reporting  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  is 
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considered  at  length,  nmi  tiie  conclusion  reached  that  any  satisfactory 
presentation  of  capital  in  a  census  is  statistically  itn]K>ssil)le.  The 
subject  of  credit  capital  is  discussed  from  the  ]K>int  of  view  that  it 
cannot  be  statistically  measured  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  ]»roiKTly  used 
in  determining  relationships  with  <lefinite  and  measurable  things, 
like  value  of  j)roduct,  wages,  etc. 

6.  The  classified  wage  returns  are  considered,  and  objections  urged 
to  calculations  of  an  average  wage. 


The  Report  of  the  Eleventh  Census  on  Manufactures.  By 
William  M.  Steuart. 

(.S,(if K)  words. ) 

A  canvass  of  cities  by  s]H'cial  agents  is  the  only  .satisfactory  method 
of  collecting  the  statistics  of  manufactures. 

It  is  essential  that  all  industries  should  be  included  in  a  census  that 
])urjK)rts  to  show  the  jiroductive  forces  of  the  country. 

The  tables  showing  the  amount  ex]»ended,  res]>ectively,  for  miscel- 
liineous  exjieiises,  wages,  and  materials  in  a  jiroduct  valued  at  #ioo 
were  not  intended  to  show  cost  of  jirodnction,  and  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  that  way. 

The  total  value  of  the  ])roducts  of  mauufactures  has  been  criticised 
as  misleading,  in  that  it  contains  so  many  duplications.  No  claim  is 
made  that  gross  jiroduct  or  net  ])roduct  represents  the  value  added  to 
raw  material  by  the  manufacturing  j>rocesscs.  The  census  itujuiry  lus 
to  .product  was  designed  to  obtain  only  the  full  v.alue  of  the  year’s 
pnHiiiction.  It  cannot  be  used  accurately  for  comparison  with  the 
returns  of  iSSo. 

The  average  wage  for  iSgo  (J-Pl.s)  is  about  correct.  An  explanation 
is  given  of  the  great  increase  since  tS.So.  Im])ruvements  in  wage  .sta¬ 
tistics  are  suggesteil. 

The  iiuptiry  concerning  ca|)ital  was  formulated  with  the  intention  of 
securing  the  value  of  all  the  property  «)r  assets  used  in  the  business 
strictly  pertaining  to  manufacturing,  whether  such  profierty  was 
owned,  iKjrrowed,  or  hire<l.  It  is  believed  that  the  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  capital  should  not  be  abandoned. 
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The  Statistics  of  Manufactures  in  Cities.  By  W.  C.  Ford. 

(5,cxx)  words.) 

The  ])niicii)al  ]K)ints  are  (is  follows  : — 

"The  first  noteworthy  feature  of  the  returns  of  city  industries  as 
conteinplaled  in  the  census  scheme  is  the  iintnense  amount  of  wa.ste 
labor.  The  inclusion  of  industries  haviii}'  an  annual  product  of  #500, 
or  more,  fixes  the  limit  of  exclusion  at  too  low  a  line.  To  compare 
the  general  or  individual  economy  of  an  establishment  proiluciiifj  a 
million  dollars  a  year  with  one  yieldinff  five  hundred  dollars  is  out  of 
the  question.” 

The  census  fijjures  showinn  co.st  of  jmiduction  are  incomjdete  and 
untrustworthy.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  item,  Miscellaneous  Kx]>enses, 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge.  An  averaj^e  wa^e  is  unreliable, 
also,  and  the  conq^arison  between  city  and  country  is  of  little  u.se. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  b'ord  doubts  if  there  is  any  jjimmI  reason  for 
separatinj'  the  .stati.stics  of  manufactures  in  cities  from  those  of  rural 
districts.  The  di.stiiiction  is  non-essential.  He  thinks  the  best 
method  of  obtaininj,'  industrial  statistics  is  by  s]H-ciaI  iiupiiries  in 
re)^ard  to  lar((e  establishments  or  to  sjiecial  seats  of  particular  trades. 


The  Census  and  Wage  Statistics.  By  Charles  J.  Bullock. 
( io,<«x>  words. ) 

This  essay  reviews  the  efforts  made  by  the  various  censuses  to  get 
wage  statistics,  with  special  attention  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
The  returns  in  the  la.st  two  censuses  are  wholly  incomparable  for  the 
following  reasons :  (i)  because  the  census  of  i8qo  was  far  more  com¬ 
plete  in  cities  than  that  of  1H.S0;  (2)  because  in  iSqo  the  total  wage 
paid  was  divided  by  a  smaller  number  of  emj)loyees  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  methods  of  1S.S0  had  been  followed.  The  average 
wage  for  all  clas.ses  of  laborers  conqmted  by  the  eleventh  census  falls 
so  far  short  of  being  typical  that  it  po.sse.s.scs  little  value  for  scientific 
purjKises.  The  average  earnings  for  special  classes  of  employees  and 
for  special  indu.stries  have  considerable  value. 

The  author  inclines  to  the  belief  that  wage  .statistics  might  better  be 
collected  by  the  Department  of  balair.  If  the  census  is  to  continue 
to  gather  wage  statistics  it  shouhl  gather  them  in  connection  with 
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manufactures  as  an  iinpurtant  element  in  the  exj)enses  of  industry. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  data  thus  feathered  .should  he  u.sed  to  calculate  the 
averaj{e  yearly  earnings  of  laborers.  The  classified  weekly  rates  con¬ 
stitute  the  njost  valuable  wage  statistics. 


WEALTH,  DEBT,  AND  TAXATION. 

Valuation  and  Taxation.  By  C.  C.  Plehn. 

{ I3,fxx)  words. ) 

b'oriner  estimates  of  national  wealth  were  so  imperfect  that  compari¬ 
son  between  earlier  ])eriods  and  the  present  are  misleading.  The 
method  used  in  1890  was  imperfect  for  the  following  rea.sons  :  (i) 
There  was  no  logical  classification  of  the  items  of  wealth  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  :  (2)  there  were  irrobably  omissions  of  considerable  imiMjrtance  ; 
(3)  it  will  be  found  feasible  to  obtain  better  information  concerning 
important  subdivisions  of  some  «)f  the  classe.s*,  for  examj)le,  land  val¬ 
ues ;  (4)  impn)vements  under  real  estate  might  be  separated  from 
land,  farm  lands  from  town  lots;  (5)  in  only  three  of  the  eight  items, 
incIiKling  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  obtained,  were  the  nie- 
tlnids  fairly  satisfactory  ;  (6)  in  the  other  items  ctweriiig  nearly  90  fa-r 
cent,  of  the  total  value  rejwrted,  the  methods  were  faidty  and  the  re¬ 
sults  doubtful,  and  this  is  es])ecially  the  case  with  mines  and  rpiarries, 
railroads,  telegrajdis,  and  telephones;  (7)  in  few  cases  is  sulTicient 
ex])Ianation  given  to  enable  otie  to  interi)ret  the  figures  satisfactorily. 

It  is  projxiscd  for  the  twelfth  census  that  the  exact  ilate  to  which 
the  census  estim.'ite  refers  should  be  carefully  predetermined  ;  that 
wealth  within  our  iiational  boundaries  alone  should  be  included  ;  that 
credit  instruments  representing  claims  nj»on  jrroperty  already  counted 
should  be  »)tnitted,  but  that  all  other  credit  instruments,  such  as  for- 
eign  government  bonds,  stocks  and  bonds  of  foreign  corjamitions,  if 
ascertainable,  should  be  included. 

The  jiart  of  the  last  census  which  deals  with  the  ns.sessment  and  tax¬ 
ation  of  property  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  dealing  with 
wealth.  Hut  while  its  investigations  were  satisfactory  within  their 
limits,  there  is  still  room  for  considerable  expansion  in  regard  to 
I>ro|)erty  which  now  escapes  taxation.  We  .should  have  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  taxation  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely,  as  in  the  earlier 
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censuses,  iis  part  of  an  attempt  to  tiscertain  our  national  wealth.  The 
latter  pur]x)se,  to  a  larj^e  extent,  prevailed  in  the  eleventh  census, 
although  lar^je  sections  were  adiled  which  <lealt  with  public  finance 
as  an  end  in  itself.  The  f'eneral  projjeny  tax  is  declininj'  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  as  the  imjtortance  of  the  new  sources  of  revenue  grows 
they  shoulil  be  more  fully  treated. 


Municipal  Finance.  By  H.  B.  Gardner. 


(i5,txxi  words.) 


The  statistics  of  muuici|ial  finance  shouM  be  presented  as  a  whole. 
In  jnevious  censuses  the  statistics  of  the  different  branches  of  muni¬ 
cipal  finance  have  been  combined  with  those  for  states,  counties,  etc. 

The  census  does  not  ilistinguish  sufficiently  between  cities  and 
other  municipal  bodies.  Cities  .should  1)e  grouped  InUh  by  popula¬ 
tion  and  geographical  situation,  and  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  full  and  detailed  figures  for  the  larger  cities  covering,  so  far  as 
j)o.s.sible,  the  ititercensal  years.  The  statistics  for  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  might  well  be  presentetl  in  less  detail,  but  should  follow 
the  same  general  jdan  in  order  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  may  be 
comparable  with  the  results  for  the  larger  cities. 

In  presenting  the  figures  for  municipalities  in  combination  with 
the  figures  for  counties  and  states,  Itoth  jwr  capita  and  absolute 
figures  should  Ite  given  to  make  clear  the  relative  financial  im¬ 
portance  of  the  different  jxjlitical  and  ailministrative  bodies. 

The  following  criticisms  are  made  on  the  work  of  the  eleventh 
census  in  the  field  of  municipal  revenue  and  ex])enditure  : — 

1.  The  sclualulcs  are  not  sutficiently  detailed. 

2.  The  classifications  adopted  are  faulty  and  not  always  consistent. 

3.  Real  revenue  is  not  always  clearly  ilistinguished  fnim  nominal 
revenue. 

4.  The  explanatory  text  does  not  make  clear  the  exact  scope  of_tlie 
terms  used. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  census  are  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
exj)enditiircs  than  in  the  case  of  receipts. 

The  inesentation  of  the  receipts  aiul  ex()enditures  of_jmunieipalities 
in  connection  with  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  counties'and 
states  is  particularly  inadequate  and  faulty. 
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The  following  schedules  are  suggested  : 

1.  Receipts  in  detail,  exclusive  of  sinking  fund. 

2.  Expenditures  in  detail,  exclusive  of  sinking  fund. 

In  both  tables  there  should  be  given  not  only  absolute  figures  but 
also  per  capita  figures  and  percentages  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
relative  inipKjrtance  of  the  different  items.  In  the  case  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  tho.se  for  addition  to  real  estate  and  equipment. 

3.  A  cotnp>arison  of  the  main  facts  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

4.  A  compari.son  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  certain  departments 
{e.g.,  water-works,  streets,  sewers)  the  administration  of  which  yields 
considerable  revenue  or  which  are  largely  supperted  by  special  taxes. 

The  plan  to  classify  all  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  common  table 
is  not  favored,  as  all  branches  of  administration  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  such  a  scheme  ;  and  the  result  is  apt  to  be  useless  repetition 
of  the  schedules  of  receipts  and  expenditures  or  arbitrary  classifica¬ 
tion. 

5.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of  .sinking  fund. 

6.  A  combination  (under  a  few  general  headings)  of  the  figures  for 
the  general  treasury  and  the  sinking  funds. 


CON’CI.XJSIONS. 

The  Committee  has  not  considered  critically  all  the 
points  raised  in  these  elaborate  papers  but  the  foregoing 
brief  review  suggests  to  it  the  following  general 
remarks : 

I.  Throughout  the  papers,  there  is  criticism  not  so 
much  of  the  accuracy  of  the  census  returns  as  of  the 
treatment  of  the  data  and  of  a  lack  of  continuity  from 
census  to  census.  Both  defects  we  believe  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  insufficient  time  allowed  by  law  for  preparing 
plans  and  schedules.  Among  the  most  effective  means 
of  overcoming  these  difficulties  are  the  establishment  of 
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a  permanent  census  organization,  which  this  association 
has  already  advocated,  and  its  subordination  to  civil 
service  rules. 

II.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  work  of  the 
census  is  .seriously  impeded  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  investigations  ordered,  and  that  in  con.sequcnce 
fundamental  inquiries  cannot  receive  adequate  attention. 
A  number  of  subordinate  inquiries  might  advautageou.sly 
be  transferred  to  established  bureaus  or  departments 
which  are  equipped  with  expert  agents  and  some  of 
which  now  publish  annual  volumes  of  kindred  statistics. 
By  this  means  the  duplication  of  reports  would  be 
avoided  or  minimized  ;  and  with  legi.slation  giving  such 
offices  power  and  means  to  secure  adequate  returns,  the 
results  would  be  more  .satisfactory.  The  following  sulv 
jects  might  be  transferred  to  the  offices  named  :  Irriga¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Geological 
Survey ;  Fi.sheries  to  the  Kish  Commission ;  Mineral 
Industries  to  the  (ieological  Survey  ;  Laud  Transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion ;  Water 
Transportation  to  the  proper  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department ;  Statistics  of  Schools  to  the  Bureau  of 
Kducatiou  ;  ludians  (except  their  enumeration)  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ;  Real  Kstate  Mortgages  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

III.  The  following  analy.sis  of  various  classes  of  de¬ 
fects  or  weaknes.ses  in  method  which  have  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  writers  of  the  papers  may  be  suggestive. 

I.  The  lack  of  comparability  in  the  data  from  census 
to  censius.  This  is  not  in  it.self  a  defect  provided  that 
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the  successive  census  enumerations  represent  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  discussed  in  several  places  as  follows  :  the 
grouping  of  occupations,  especially  the  inclusion  of 
miners  first  under  manufactures,  then  under  agriculture ; 
the  cla.ssificatiou  changes  also  in  minor  points.  (Mayo- 
Smith)  ;  the  impo.ssihility  of  comparing  employment  of 
children  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censu.ses  on  account 
of  the  different  age  clas.sification.  (Mayo-Smith) ;  in  the 
statistics  of  manufactures,  changes  in  the  definition  of 
capital.  (North);  differences  in  mctho<ls  of  e.stimating 
national  wealth.  (Plehn). 

2.  The  lack  of  co-ordination.  After  the  census  of 
population,  the  most  important  work  of  the  census  is 
devoted  to  statistics  of  the  productive  industries — agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  fisherie.s.  The.se  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  more  clo.sely  as.sociated  in  method  of 
presentation  with  one  another,  so  that  more  of  the  facts 
available  in  one  might  be  available  in  the  others,  as  for 
in.stance  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  capital 
invested,  the  wages  paid,  etc.  A  .still  further  lack  of 
uniformity  is  found  in  the  metho<l.s  of  tabulation  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  different  volumes.  The  general  geographi¬ 
cal  groupings  of  the  states  adopted  in  the  volumes  on 
Population  should  be  pre.served  throughout  the  other 
volumes,  with  special  groupings  for  particular  condi- 
tion.s.  The  lack  is  also  .seen  in  the  relation  of  different 
branches  of  investigation.  For  instance,  facts  are  a.sked 
with  regard  to  criminals  which  are  not  asked  in  regard 
to  the  general  population.  (Falkner).  The  statistics  of 
.school  attendance  are  not  adequately  compared  with 
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similar  statistics  published  in  the  monograph  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  (Dewey),  h'igures  for  persons  employed  in 
manufacture  given  in  the  occupation  statistics  do  not 
accord  with  those  given  in  the  volume  on  Manufactures. 
(North). 

3.  Faults  of  Method. 

a.  Certain  investigations  relating  to  matters  of  the 
greatest  interest  fail  to  give  adequate  results  because  the 
basis  of  the  inquiry  is  at  fault.  In  this  cla.ss  belong  all 
attempts  to  .secure  the  annual  rate  for  crime,  births,  and 
deaths  by  direct  enumerations  at  a  given  time  without 
recourse  to  registration  or  other  cortiuuous  records. 
(Falkner,  Wilbur,  Fisher).  The  inquiry  as  to  mouths 
unemployed  during  the  census  year  is  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter.  (Mayo-Smith). 

b.  Questions  which  cannot  be  answered,  such  as  degree 
of  intermixture  of  white  and  negro  blood.  (Ripley). 

c.  The  tabulations  are  in  some  cases  omitted,  in  some 
defective,  and  in  some  over-elaborated,  e.  relation  to 
head  of  family  (Holmes),  languages  of  those  who  do  not 
speak  English  (Dewey),  nativities  of  the  foreign-born 
illiterate  (Dewey),  number  of  the  dependents  in  relation 
to  those  employed  (Mayo-Smith). 

d.  There  are  certain  faults  of  classification  which  are 
found  in  both  schedules  and  tabulations,  e.  g.^  statistics 
of  occupation,  especially  distribution  of  laborers  not 
specified  (Mayo-Smith),  classification  of  the  size  of 
farms  (Stone),  statistics  of  taxation  and  wealth  (Plehn), 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditures  (Gardner),  distinc¬ 
tion  of  wage-receivers  in  gainful  occupations. 
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4.  Faults  in  the  textual  analysis  of  the  figures.  An¬ 
alyses  which  attempt  to  show  cost  of  production  or  the 
relation  of  capital  to  product,  or  an  average  wage 
(North,  Steuart,  Ford,  Bullock).  Comparisons  which 
disregard  the  varying  sex  and  age  constitution  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  e.  g.y  for  crime  (Falkner), 
education  (Dewey),  pauperism  (Lindsay),  occupations 
(Mayo-Smith),  registration  and  non-registration  areas 
(Wilbur). 

IV.  The  Committee  congratulates  itself  and  the 
.Association  upon  this  noteworthy,  collection  of  papers, 
the  result  of  the  scientific  zeal  and  effort  of  so  many 
men.  It  would  recommend  to  the  Association  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  same  as  a  Monograph,' 
and  believes  that  such  publication  will  bring  honor  on 
the  Association  and  will  advance  science. 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith, 
Walter  F.  Willcox, 
Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Roland  P.  Falkner, 

Davis  R.  Dewey, 

Committee. 

'  This  recomnieiuiation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  t)y  the  Council 
of  the  Association  at  its  December  meeting  and  the  Monojjraph  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation. 


